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THe STaANMARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
‘odustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
iand values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax Iabor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold thet to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others « price for the 
privilege of using those buunties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 


trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 


them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor: and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the creed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 
VIENKY GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 
LONDON, May 205. 
In closing iny last week’s letter I 


“promised to. say something of the meet- 
ing ut Dudley on the previous Wednesday 
evening. Dudley and Wednesborough are 


in the heart of the Black country. only a 


~ fittle distance from Cradley Heath, where 


the employment of women and children 
in chain and nail making haslatterly been 
attracting a great deal of attention. 
Dudlev is also the residence of the Kev, 
who has done much to 
bring before the public the condition of 


these nail and chain makers, and whose 


letters have made him well known to the 
readers of THE STANDARD. 

The hall at Dudley was packed and the 
platform was filled with active liberals, 
including «w number of clergymen and 
lueal officials. Mr. Charles Cochrane, J. 
P., a large iron master, and the president 


_ of the institution of mechanical envineers, 


took the chair. He is the leading liberal 
in this district and isa man of great in- 


fluence, and his appearance in the chair 


was the occasion for much applause. Mr. 
Cochrane read w Jetter fron the parlia- 
mentary candidate from the district, Mr. 
H.R. Sheridan, declaring his sympathy, 
and statine that the death of a friend 
alone prevented him from attending the 
Mr. Cochrane made a ringing 
speech, declaring that as soon as the 
Irish question was got. out of the way the 
ax must be laid at the root of the evil 
of Jandlordism in England, eall- 


the system as visible in the Black coun- 
action of the 
London county council in moving for- 
ward to the taxation of land values. 


My speech was received with the ut- 


' most enthusiasm, and when [ explained 


the extreme moderateness of our position 


in not asking for anything that the land- 


owners had already taken from the na- 
tional wealth, but: merely seeking to re- 
serve tor the public use in the future 
what the public growth created, the hear, 
hears of the audience, as expressive as. 
the Methodist amens, testified to their 
appreciation of the truth, that instead of 
our being extremists, we were really as 
moderate as men could be who had any 
vegard for justice, Little things some- 
times have a great effect on the popu- 
Jar imagination and the arrest a few days 
before of Lord Dudley, the great proprie. 
tor of this district, in a raid on a London 
yambling house, seems to have brought 
before the public mind in this vicinity, 
with greater force than anything that has 
happened for 4 lang time, the monstrous: 











ness of the system which vives to an idler party must step ahe 


such jmimense revenues while men, wo- 
men and children by the severest toil only 
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keep souland body together. 1 did not | 


wlude to Lord Dudley, but merely quoted 
Dr. Watts’s comment on the system: 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For id!e bunds to da, 


when the audience commenced shouting 
out expressions which showed that they 
applied it to Lord Dudley. 


Alderman Billings. Mr. George Green 


and the chairman then made short. 


speeches in the same:-tone and Herr 
Flurscheim made a little speech in most 
excellent English which roused the audi- 
ence to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
He referred to the situation of Germany 
and France, to the great things that the 
English speaking people had done for the 
world in leading forward on the line of 
civil and religious liberty and then ad- 
jured them to lead forward in the same 
way in the path to social liberty. 

Altogether the meeting was one of the 
mest enthusiastic and effective of a most 
successful (rip, and delighted the heart of 
the Rev. Harold Rylett, though I think it 
not uolikely that it will make the conser- 
vative portion of his congregation still 
It will cer- 
tainly stir thought in the Black country. 

The meeting at Wednesborough the 
next night, where County Councilor 
Slater presided, was just such another 
meeting as that at Dudley. 


more bitter towards him. 


As for the mecting at Birmingham on 
last Saturday evening, that was an imn- 
mense success. Summer madeits appear- 
ance in England last Saturday morning. 
and Icould not think that with every- 
thing inviting people to outdoor enjoy- 
ment it would be possible to fill the reat 
But I had under rated the 
organizing ability of iny friend T. F. 
Wilker, who, according to the Birming- 


tewn hall. 


hain Post, is the only supporter we have 
in Birmingham, for the hall was com- 
pletely filled, and the temper of the 
audience was as gratifving as its oum- 
W. Tuckwell of the Estiab- 
lished) church, 


Rev. 


hers, 
rector of Stockton, pre- 
sided, and on the platform: were an ias- 
tonishing number of clergvinen for Sat- 
urday night, creeds 
from the Catholic to the Unitarian, The 
Post and the Mail say that our doctrines 
have been making no progress in Bir- 


representing all 


mingham, but the Gazette says [ must 
have been thoroughly satisfied with my 
reception, and indeed 1] Nothing 
could have been warmer and more enthu- 
siastic, or more suggestive of the pro- 
gress that has been steadily but quietly 
making in the years since 1 stood before 
a Birmingham audience, 


Was. 


After a most pleasant Sunday in the de- 
liehtful home of T, FL Walker I went to 
Reading on Monday and spoke at a 
spleadid meeting there. Mr, Saunders 
came down from London to preside, 
and did it with his usual effectiveness, 
Ilerr Flurscheim) and JY’ Arey W. Reeve 
(a name which THE STANDARD readers 
will hear again) made speeches. On Tues- 
day IT went to Manchester in company 
with Richard McGhee. We had during 
part of the way the company of Philip 
Stanhope, M. P., son of Farl Stanhope, 
and the whip of the new radical party 
which has been formed in the house of 
commons in anticipation of the time 


when the vadical clement of the liberal ba little knot of socialists present, the | 


ISso. 


? 





‘ad and bevond the 
more moderate men who are still in the 
officiallead. Asarule Lhave not much 
faith in the nobility or their ‘sons, but 
Mr. Stanhope seems to be thoroughly and 
intelligently radical in the best sense of 
the word. Tle not only expressed in our 
belief that the land 
question Was the burning question of the 


conversation the 


immediate future, acd that the way to its 


‘settlement was by the taxation of land 


values, but on the night before he made a 


most radical speech on the same lines to 


his constituents in the Black country. 
Mre McGhee, who had not gone on to 
Reading, had heard this speech and had 
been telling meof it with delight just be- 
fore Mr. Stanhope entered the carriage. 


The Manchester meeting was under the 
auspices of the Liverpool financial reform 
association, and they bad asked to. pre- 
side over it the representative in the house 
of commons of the St. Rollix division of 
The 
raoged hurriedly, and under creat, disad- 


Cilasgow, meeting had been uar- 
rantuges, as two important liberal meet- 
ings were to be held within a radius of a 
mile and a half on the same night, and 
another meeting, to be addressed by Sir 
Vernon Harcourt, in the same fall, on 
the following night, and the liberal organ. 
ization was directing all its etforts to 
making the lattera success. The meeting 
was a good one, but not as good w one in 
pointof numbers as i would have liked, the 
hall—which is. however, an immense one 
—showing at its far end an array of empty 
benches, But this was simply the want 
of the last vilt edge on what was really a 
great and, TI think, a most. effective meet- 
This was the first time [€ had ever 


really spoken jn Mauchester, though I 


ing. 


said a few words there in I882, when 
Davitt 
coming out of Portland prison. 


delivered his first speech after 


The meeting was ostensibly in favor 


of what wei in the United States 
would call the single tax limited, 
and the speaking was to a resolu- 


tion moved by Mr Hianpden Jaekson, 
secretary oof the Binanuetal reform asso- 
clation, urging the abolition of duties on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, dry fruits, gold ind 
silver plate, and the substitution of a tax 
on Jand values, levied whether the land 
be put to use or not. Mr Purves sec- 
and = I 
T did 
“in free traders—the single tax men, 
Prominent on the platform, a dink be. 


onded supported the motion, 


which in the nameof the Ameri- 


tween the present and the past, was aur 
veteran friend, Thomas Briggs, one of the 
meu who had supported Cobden and the 
free trade movement in the first beginning 
of the vreat reform, which is T believe 
entering on its second and 


now about 


final stage. 


On Wednesday Pot to London and was 
present at the anna meeting of the Land 
restoration Jeague, at whieh, among a 
large namber of ou friends from: various 
parts of the country, was a daughter of 
Riehard Cobden, | 

The public meeting in the evening at 
the Holborn town hallwas @ great suce 
cess. Speeches were made by Mr, Saun- 
ders, Mr. Flurscheim, Mr. Singer of South 
Australia, our countryman Silas M, Bure 
roughs, Jd, ©. Durant, Mr. Wakinshaw 
of Northumberland, John Ferguson of 
Glasgow and myself, Some of the papers 
represent this as a disorderly meeting, 
This isa great exaggeration, Phere was 
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samne sort of voung fellows who have been | 
present in little bodies at several of the 
meetings which IT have addressed, sent 
there sometimes by the socialist leaders 
and sometimes directly by the tories, 
who did some little hissing among the 
upplause, and some little hootings and 
shouting, butit amounted to nothing, In 
justice to the socialists of the Fabian so- 
ciety type it should be mentioned they 
have no part in this sort of work, and. 
that where they do not directly help in 
the single tax movement they do not at 
least oppose it. The socialists who in- 
Lerrupt and who regard us as their great- 
est enemies, are the followers of Hynd- 
But by and by 
they too willswing into the current that 
is steadily and irresistibly setting in our 
direction, | 


mano and his associates, 


I went last night with Albert Spicer to 
address a mecting at Woodford, one of 
the pleasant villa suburbs of London. The 
meeting was a crowded one of middle 
Class people in a beautiful little hall. 
Albert Spicer made a speech of which I 
Wish Tcould send you a verbatim report, 
T however inclose a full report of his speech 
at the Stratford meeting delivered when I 
was here before, which is, 1 think, well 
worth re-printing in) THe STANDARD. 
Only a little while ago Mr Spicer was 
our bitter opponent. Now he is doing a 
quiet work, the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated, and which is | 
telling with peculiar force amony the 
Clergy and laity of the Congregational 
body, 

Tmust cut short my fetter again this 
week, and the fault this time is with our 
Philadelphia friend, W. J. Atkinson, who 
has seat me a watch to present to Captain 
Hamilton Murrell on behalf of the Rey- 
fimight have done. - 
that yesterday afternoon, had T not. been so 


stone watch company, 


very busy, and if Phad known in advance 
what none of the London papers seem to 
have mentioned,that Captain Murrell was 
to have received some presentations at 
the Mansion House. But now To must 
break off to go to Colchester where Cap- 
tain Murrell is to be entertained by his 
townsmen. 

To make up for my own shortcomings, 
T enclose an interesting article by Mr, 
Fhurschein. PT expect now to vo to Paris 
by the 6th of June and to sail for home 
about the 20th of July, 


Henry GRoRGE. . 





TUR INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
LAND REFORMERS AT PARIS, 


T propose to vive ashort sketch of the 
different schools of dand reform) whieh 
will be represented at Paris, to prepare 
those of our friends inteading to come to 
the congress, omitting, of course, the 
school best known to THE STANDARD, 
the single: tax anoy. leaded by the great 
Danner bearer oof the inovement, our 
leader, Mi Henry George. a 

Letus begin with the French, as they 
are giving us the hospitality of their 
cupitid, and as they may be said to have 
produced the tlrst single tax men, the 
phiysiocrates, The ideas of this school, 
best represented by Quesnay, are founded 
on wreasouiny differing completely from 
ours, and their purpose is only apparently 
the same. It is true, they wanted a sine 
gle tax dmipot unique), a groupd rent 
taking allthe surplus of production be- 
yond the remuneration of capital and 
labor; but they did not propose ta de- 
prive landlords of this revenue; they only 
winted them, so to say, to advance it to 
the state and to recoup themselves by 
adding the tax to the price of qevicatbuesd 
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products. Asthe physiocratic ideas never 


came into practice, the mortification of 
seeing the total impractieability of such 
tax shifting was spared them, Instinet- 
ively the landlords saw a part af the cat, 
even though Quesnay bromrht it out in 
such an indistinct way, and by over- 
throwing Turyot, the friend of Quesnay, 


-they put an end to physiccratic hopes. | 


But the idea of the single tax did not die 
out in France, Its present representa- 
tives have eradually modified their thea- 
ries until they come pretty near to those 
of the Henry George school, 

Among those most prominently active 
for it we shall meet in Paris: Messieurs 
Toubeau, Bug. G. Simon and (. Ar- 
dent. There is so | little difference 
now between them and. the Americun 
school that there is no need of giving a 
detailed account of their theories, T only 


mention the one point, that they lay a 


great stress upon spade enlture and its 
results— ‘la petite -culture.”  Unfortu- 
nately, the whole party consists only of a 
small circle of enlightened men, and up 
to now has made very little headway. 
To help them vetting better known in 
their own country and to forma power- 
ful party there will be one of the objects 
of the congress, 

This would be of the ulmost importance 
to their country, which, though formerly 
leading in the development of sovial re- 
form, has not a-single party now of any 
importance able fo put forth a social pro- 
gramme bearing examination. The real 
significance of the land question once un- 
derstood our reform will be bound to 
make enormous progress.in France. This 
will be of twofold importance: 

First, the French are the most revolu- 
tionary people in the whole world, and 
once imbued with agreat idea, they do 
not feel at rest until they have made it 
conquer all over the world. 

Second: They can best destroy that 
fata morgana, which is misleading so 
many Enelish lind reformers—that delu- 
sive fancy called peasant proprietorship. 

It would be well for those Knelishmen 
who look to the subdivision of farnmisin the 
hands of peasant proprietors asa remedy 
against existing evils, to read the receut 
works of Mr. Toubeau ou French peasant 
proprietorship, to get an idea what that 
word really means. In France, the 
country where the small peasant pro- 
prietor is suid to reign, free trade in lund 
has brought about a condition of things 
in which there is now actually less land 
owned by peasant or laboring cultivators 
than there was before the revolution of 
1789. Only one-tenth of the whole soil 
of France belongs to peasant proprietors. 
Over one-half is worked by tenants, whose 
landlords are much more exacting and 
less accessible to any human feeling than 
those of the ancient avistoeracy, This 
corresponds with the facts observed every- 
where else. The land owning capaitalist 
is always the worst hindlord, 

Aud how about the opulence of those 
French peasant proprietors we hear so 
much about, who are always given us as 
an example? Over 500,000 of the houses 
inhabited by the agricultural population 
of France have no windows and only one 
door, Over one million have aw door and 
one window only. The average income of 
most of the tenants and agricultural 
laborers does not exceed $120 a year, and 
things are getting werse from day to day, 
The equal division of land among all the 
children continually reduces the parcella- 
tion, In the absence of restraints from 
selling it is being concentrated into the 
hands of capitalists, who turn it into 
meadows and wild parks, as in Scotland, 
The right to pawn land like watches and 
coats increases every year the loud of 
debts by mortpages weighing upon it, 
until now this burden is estimated to ex- 
coed five thousand million dollars, almost 
halfof the assessed value of the land. 
As the rate of interest of the mortgages 
js double that of rent, this means that the 
ground rent, viz,, the real possession of 
even the remaining simall portion of land 
nominally belonging to peasant propric- 
tors, in reality belongs to absentee capital- 
ists, 

This state of things also partly obtains 


plete nationalization of the soil, as part of 


THE STANDARD. 
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in that part of Germany which does not 
belong to Jarge landlords (as the old 
provinces of Prussia, in whieh 15,000 
families own on an average 2,600 acres 
each), and has been instrumental in caus- 
ing Gernian land reformers to take a 
diferent course, though the end they seek 
is identical with that of their American 
and English friends, viz., the single tax. 
As THE STANDARD is voing to give a trans- 
lntion of one of my works containing the 
leading ideas of the German school, to 
Which the Austrian, Swiss and Duteh 
friends alse adhere, T here limit myself to 
awshort sketch of them. 

In explaining the effects of land reform, 
IT venerally begin with an investigation of 
the problem, why producers are prevented 
from mutually exchanging their products- 
thus creating a seeming over-production, 
acconipanied by urgent need of the very 
same goods which appear to, be over- 
produced, 

I find its solution in the rent and inter- 
est claims of a miuority which, instead of 
being satisfied in goods, are partly made 
use of to inerease the tribute right of said 
minority, thus preventing the people more 
and more from consuming the goods pro- 
duced, whereas the rich minority is con- 
stunning @ continually decreasing part of 
them. 

The single tax doing away with rent. 
wnd interest proper being only a child of 
rent (it is only through capital being able 
to buy rent that it can conmmand real in- 
terest, viz., that part of interest which is 
paid beyond the premium of risk and the 
waves of supervision), this great reform 
will tear down the wall which capitalism 
and tandlordism is erecting higher and 
higher between production and consump- 
tion, and create real free trade and free 
exchange, which, even in countries pro- 
fessing to be free trade countries, exists 
only in name. These theories differ in 
some points from the American ones; but 
the means of reform are identical. Only 
compensation has necessarily to hold a 
place on the German platform, for with- 
out it the movement would be nipped in 
the bud by the government, and the spirit 
of the majority of the people would hardly 
permit any more forcible solution, 

Ihave yet to mention one more school 
of land reform re vresented in the con- 
gress by Agathon le Potter, of Brussels. 
It isasmall group, vut it represents the 
oldest school of our lirection, for the Bel- 
gian baron of Colins was its founder as 
fur back as fifty years ago. Belgians are 
its principal adherents. It wants com- 


the English land reformers do. The land 
is to be bought from present owners by 
means of a law proscribing all indirect in- 
heritances unless a will is made. If there 
is no will, the state yets all fortunes 
having no direct heir, and anyhow, twen- 
ty-five per cent of them if ‘equeathed by 
will. . 

The Colinsians are not satisfied with 
land nationalization alone, for they say, 
that without capital land would be of no 
use to the workman. They therefore want 
to give to each farmer a national dowry 
ofcapital to enable his starting in busi- 
ness, Free instruction and a strengethen- 
ing of the moral sense of the community 
are other planks in their platform, 

Here in a short outline we have a pict- 
ure of all the different shades of land re- 
form, the representatives of which are to 
meet in congress at Paris, on June tt, at 
the Hotel Continental, 

Let us hope that their weapons of 
attack upon public ignorance: will be 
strengthened by a peaceful exchange of 
their opinions, and that the desire to 
purify the theories forming the base of 
our great work and the methods of work 
will find full gratification, to the good of 
sulfering humanity. 

MICHAEL PLURSCHEIM (Baden Baden), 

Birmingham, May (8, [S8), 





The Single Fun Conterence tuo Paris, 
The arrangements at Paris are as follows: 
A conversazione will be held at the Hotel 
Continental on the evening of dune 10th, 
commencing at 9 Celock, When a committee 
will be eleeted to arrange the mode of proce- 
dure for the conference. 

The conference will commence on the llth 
inst, 

The chair to be tuken at 10 o'cloek, 

At 6 o'clock a bauquet will take place. 









FROM OUR BROTHERS IN HOLLAND. 


Strong Wordsof Cheer—An [naptring Letter 
from Mijnheer Jau Stotlel, of Deyenter to 
the English Land Restorntion Lengue. 
“The Duteh association for the nation- 

alization of the kind sends you brotherly 

greeting, and wishes you God's help in the 
fur reaching: task whieh you have taken 
upon you, and to the achievement of 
which we, too, are willing to devote our 
best endeavors.” So writes Mijnheer Jun 

Stoffel, of Deventer, the leader of the Anti- 

poverty movement in Tfolland, and the 

translatot of Henry George’s works into 

Dutch, to the annual meeting of the Eng- 

lish Jand restoration league in London, 

“Whereas formerly we looked upon pov- 

erty as anatural and inevitable concom- 

itantof human life on this. planet,” he 
continues: “whereas ,formerly we sought 
safety in ‘labor laws,’ in restrictions on liber- 
ty, or in works of philanthropy; whereas for- 
merly we arraigned man fur his want of vir- 
tue, or with Malthus challenged the justice of 
God, because He denied to some of His crea- 


‘tures a place at the feast of Jife; now a Lorht 


has risen jn our minds, We know now teat 
poverty, With its dreadful consequences, do. 
not arise from too much or too uttle legista- 
tion, nor from the wickedness of the rich or 
the poor, nor from the ‘niegardliness of na- 
ture,’ but solely and. singiv from a social 
wrong, from the violation of these rights to 
which man is entitled by virtue of his exist- 
ence. We know now that poverty is against 
nature, that this earth of ours will atford 
plenty for all, if only we can find ineans to 
bring human laws into harmony with the 
great moral law of a righteous Creator; that 
the earth has been given to all men asa 
dwelling place anda field of labur; that with- 
outit human life is impossible, and that con- 
sequently this earth of ours, instead of being 
the private property of the few, nust be the 
inwlienable birthright of all. 

We know that the beginning of all social 
reform must be the carrying into practice of 
social justice. We must lay the ax to the 
ruot of the baleful tree, we must do away 
with private property tu laud, 

Ten years have now elapsed since Henry 
George’s book, “Progress uud Poverty,” 
caused that light to arise in our minds, aud 
in that brief span of time it has beeome a 
far-shining beacon te guide all those who be- 
heve in the ultimate triumph of social justice 
and liberty, the dawn of w glorious future 
for the human race. It is the wrong of pri- 
vate property in land which gives rise to all 
protit without lubor, to inordinate wealth on 
the part of the few, and bitter poverty for 
the great majority, and it is this dtsprepor- 
tion that entails ‘over preduction,’ a low 
standard of wages, want of work, brutal 
selltishuess and cupidity, drauukeuness, pros- 
titution, robbery and murder, 

We whe are privileged above many others 
should beware of — pronouncing judement 
avainst the poor; for as a justice muy not ac- 
quit a thief on the ground that the person 
robbed is lazy, or a drunkard, or leads an 
evil life, or has contracted an early mar- 
riage, so We Who enjoy benelits traceable to 
a social wrone (by getting profit without la- 
bor) must not hoid ourselves gutitless because 
the poor are nou diilweut and sober, honest 
and pure minded. We force the poor mun 
to curry ona struccle for existence, in Which 
the principle of self-preservation compels 
hin to trample on others to prevent bis being 
trampled on. The question whether the poor 
or the rich are good or bad is & Moral one; 
the social question is a question of right and 
wrong; we have no right to enforee a higher 
standard of morality until right bas beeu 
done tu our less privileced, brothers. 

To blot out this social wrong is the plain 
duty of every one, as a citizen, above all as a 
Christian, and this duty is the more bindiug 
vp us uccording as we enjoy a greater share 
of the goods of this wotld. itis we who are 
iu the first place answerable fur the wretched 
poverty which surrounds us, and whueb, in 
Henry George’s words, is at once our sin and 
our shame. It is our task to find out the 
means to this end, and, wheu found, to carry 
them into practice. Dilterent countries may 
require varying solutions to the probrem. 
Oue man may tind it harder than another to 
realize to himself the consequence involved in 
sucha reform. Butall who call themsetves 
mud restorers agree on this all-important 
punt, that the ultimate alm of cur endeavors 
must pe the ubrogation of private property 
in dand, the nakiug of honest labor the sule 
and exclusive source of protit by tne restora- 
tion of the rights of nan.” 


Will of Courre be Adverse, 
Springtleld, Mass,, Republmean, 

The petition of the single tax men and 
others to cougress (for the appointment of a 
special committee for the purpose of muakiny 
wfull inguiry into and report upon the expe- 
dieney of ralsing all public revenues by astugie 
tax upon the value of land irrespective of in- 
proveolents, to theexclusion of albother tuxes, 
Whether in the form of tariffs upon imports, 
tuxes Upon internal productions, or other- 
Wise,” is still receiving many signatures from 
all over the country, and will be an imposiug 
document by the tine it reaches Washingtou, 
A correspondent sends us a copy and consid- 
ers it worth atteation. There can be no great 
objection toan investigation by aw congres- 
sional committee as here requested, and many 
persons have signed the petition who do mat 
indorse the Geerge doetring, simply that as 
much light as possible may be shed upon this 
question, ‘The committee's conclusion would, 
of course, bo adverse, bub a it) should assist 
in stunulating thought upon a subject so vital 
to government, ho one would Care Lo Oppuse 
the investigation. 

Dane and Mis Qwa Prue Lave Av Klitsing, 
New York J'ress, 

Brother Dana, the [protection] party gate is 
open, Instead of kissing us ueross the fence, 
why don’t you come insidef » 


arene 8 cere a ae ot tid eri at ao Ae A 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The new ordinance rerulating plumbing in 
Omuba is based on au wrong principle. Like 
the building ordinance, it imposes an unjust 
taux on improvement. The more money a 
man invests in a building, the more is he 
taxed by the city. Instead of encouraging 
building vnoterprise by & maximutn fee, the 
city meets the builder at the threshold of in- 
Vestinent and exaels a per vent of the cost 
This is all wrong, It forces builders to under 
estimate the cost, aud makes the offvial 
statistics an unreliable reeord of the city’s 
growth, The law isa premium on talsehood 


Instead of a premium on enterprise.—[(Omaha 
Bee. 


Taxation is not for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, but of society, henve the values ere- 
ated by society, should be taken for public 
use and Values created by the individual let's 
for the use of the individual creating them.— 
(Kansas Jeffersonian, 


Ibis said that of the senior class at Yale 
forty-tive favor free trade, forty-three are 
proteetionists, while erehteen desire a reform 
in the present tarill!.—(Utiea Herald. 


Wages are being reduced in all directions, 
Aud yet the promise was made last fall that, 
if high protection wou, wages would) be in- 
creased and prosperity would folliow.—[Day - 
ton Workman. 


The single land tax contemplates the plae- 
ing these burdens ou industry where all will 
be compelled to pay their just proportiou.— 
(Grand Rapids, Mich, Workman. 


A Lesson That Will Not Be Lose. 
London Echo, 


Yesterday the earl of Dudley appeared at 
Mariburough street police court cbarged, in 
company with others, with using: a common 
gaming house. Mr. Georee Lewis, on behalf 
of the young earl and of two other boble 
lords, said that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, the case might be concluded at once, 
und treated the atfair as, after all, a very 
trivial matter. From one important point of 
View itis anything but trivial To-rnorrow 
Mr. Henry George, the apostle of land na- 
tionalization, speaks in the town hall of Dud- 
ley to a great concourse of Iniuers, ironwork- 
ers, and others, mauy of Whom work in the 
Dudley mines, or Who in other ways belp to 
swell the wealthof the Dudley coffers. Judu- 
ing by the fact that the peoplef Dudley very 
recently erected aw marble statue to the late 
earl, tbis noble family is popular in the Black 
country. Twenty years avo Lord Dudlev’s 
rent roll was returned it £123,176, and, us to 
wiarge extent he works Bis own coal and 
iron, this sum falis far snurt of the actual in- 
come, Leyally, of course, any nian has a 
right to spend his money as be pleases, so 
fony as iG IS net to the direct injury or 
anuoyance of other people. He may get 
rid of it by presenting a suvereign to each 
passer-by in the streets, or if that process is 
Lou sioW, he tay pitch his money bags over 
London bridge, or be may light bis pipe with 
live hundrea pottnd bank notes. No one can 
hinder tin Uuless insamity is proved, and in 
uellher case Would he be parting with his 
nuney id wagure irrational inanuer thaw by 
playing at baccarat. But how will suco ways 
of ustug Wealth strike thuse who create it! 
Let us put ourselves in the position of a miner 
in one of Lord Dudley’s cual pits, who has 
seut ina notice that uuiess his waves are raised 
Gd per Lon, or 10 ber cout, be, about ball a 
cruwa au week, at the end of Juue be will 
colne out on strike, He reads in the papers 
that his noble ea ployer tas been arrested in 
aw london gaumbiing house, where he cun luse 
more Mouey in five Duuutes than the colher 
capbeurnin a qmonth of strenuus Loi in the 
bowels of the eurth. Is uot the kuowledye 
of this faet enough to fill with discontent aud 
unger industrious Incu Who speud their bard 
carhbiogs in the eouscientious wiseharge of 
their family obligations # Mr Heury George, 
abl Dudiey, with the earl ot Dudiey as a text, 
would carry Convicllonk even Lo the Primrose 
leaguers. 


en en te pee nent Ree tt eh 


The County Councils and the Royalties, 
London Christian Columouwealth. 

Atthe Glutnorzaushire couaty council, on 
the Tth inst, Alderman the Rev, Aaren Da- 
vies moved: 


“That the couneil petition parliament to 
bring jn bill to Lax royaldes and ground 
rents for county purposes instead of the 
Wheel and van tax Wwhiel was abandoned.” 

Atthe next preceding meeting the council 
had passed w resolution dead against Mr, 
Goschews van and wheel tax, and Alderman 
Davies’ motion was intended to provide a 
substitute therefor, The motion gave rise to 
wovery dively debate. The principal arcu- 
MeNts Ugulbst seem to have been these: (1) 
That, aroyal commission being about to sap 
Upon the whole question, the motion wis 
premature, und (2) che royalites are taxed and 
rated wready, Vo the first cbhjection it was 
replied that it Was above all tugs the duty 
of bodies dike the county counedis Lo assist 
the royal commission by vivine their col- 
lective views, and the uuproved assumption 
ia Now 2 was speedily demolished by tacts 
and figures, “hooking roughly at the pros 
and cous,” says the douding paper of the dis 
trick in columenting on the discussion, “we 
shall probably be justified in saying tat the 
stoutest oppatients of the demand to have 
SUCH paibs duly taxed were those who have 
Somme interest in rovalties.” However, tbe 
mMouow was carried by lorty-two votes to 
twenty-three qiaid loud applause. Opher 
county councils please copy, 


Hope They Liked the Lecture, 
Kditortal writer ia Wolverhamptoa Express, 
dam told that one or two well known tories 
Managed to get into tbe front seats of the 
Dudley public hall without paying on the 
occasion of Mr. Henry George's lecture, 
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SPEECH BY ALBERT SPICER, 
Delivered in Tortroducing Henry Gearge to 
mn Strattord Andience, Friduy, April 4, 

TSS8, 

In wn ordinary way I confess that T do 
not care to stand for more than a few 
minutes between afecturer and his audi 
ence, but to-night we are honored with 
the presence of, Mr. Henry George. Ue 
is no ordinary lecturer, and those who 
stand beside him are bound to give some 
reason Why they do so. (Tear, hear.) 

Tam perfectly aware that Ihave been 
severely criticised for occupying this po- 
sition. Mr, Sharman, the secretary of 
the Conservative association, wrote fo 
Mr. Gurwen with regard to this meeting, 
andin that letter there is this sentence: 
“Our association, ever since 1885, has 
been impressing upon the electors of 
West Ham that the final consummation 
of modern radicalism is confiscation and 
revolution, and we are glad that Mr, 
Henry George’s meeting will be presided 
over by so typical a radical as Mr, Albert 
Spicer (cheers), thus giving his ‘official 
support’—though what he means by 
“official” support, I don’t know—“to the 
wholesale confiscation advocated by Mr. 
Henry George in his well known work, 
entitled ‘Progress and Poverty.” That 
criticism does not in the least frighten me. 


~All England to-day mourns the loss of one 


of its greatest orators, one of those men 
Whom all England has learned to love; 
und yet if we look back upon Johu Bright’s 
vareer; if we look back at the conflict which 
went on with regard to the great free trade 
discussion, Why the criticism of Mr. Sharman 
is. simple milk and water compared with the 
criticisms that were heaped upon Mr, John 
Bright's head by a large section of the Enug- 
lish community. (Hear, bear.) 

I very much wouder whether my critic has 
intelligently studied the work which he criti- 
cises. (A voice: ‘Not he.”) That work is not 
a book to be simply glanced over or skipped 
through, as you would a three volume novel. 
At apy rate, whether he has read it or not, I 
maintain that he has not grasped its true 
meaning. He has reterred to my position in 
connection with this matter, aud may 1 ask 
you just for one moment to turn to a personal 
question? 

Lhavea stuke in this country, and do you 
think it) is likely 1 should knowiugly or will- 
ingly support a policy of centiscation! Con- 
tiscute one species of property one day, wud 
it will clearly lead to the contiscation of 
another species of property ou another day. 
During the last twenty years, or rather more, 
lhave taken a fairiy active part in the public 
work of this district, and 1 challenge my 
strongest ecclesiastical or political opponent 
to show one point in which L have raised ny 
Voice in suppert of that which was uufair or 
unjust to my avighburs, or to my associates. 
What has led me to take a very deep interest 
in the question upon Which Mr. George bas to 
speak to us to-night?! I say honestly it was 
the present state of England, aud in contir- 
mation of that lL ask any of you, and thuse 
whom l may possibly reach through the me- 
dium of the press, to read and study the evi- 
dence which was presented to the royal 
commission which sat on the heusing of the 
poor; to the evidence which was olfered in 
respect tu sweating, and the report as to the 
work of the nailinukers inthe Midlands; to 
the paper read the week before last by Dr. 
Ole tu the Statistical society, iu which he 
showed most clearly that the agricultural 
population of this country is drifting luto the 
vreat cities ; to Mr. MceDuugall’s statement at 
Manchester, that, iu his estimation, at the 
present time we have tive and wv half millions 
vf people in this country ina state of poverty. 
Lwill come much nearer to Mr. Sharmian’s 
friends, and will quute the opinion of the 
arehbishup of York. What did he say a short 
time ago?’ ‘There is growing up,” says the 
archbishop, ‘ta set of factors, grave, serious, 
very prejudicial, and threatening to society 
itself, unless they can be dealt with, which 
must be included in the survey which any po- 
litical philosopher takes of the worid—the ex- 
istence of a class who arein danger of beiug 
sturved. Our civilization is developing ua 
lurge class of persons who from tirvst to last 
wre wot sure of a meal, or of the common 
needs of life. Our statesmen, because they 
have no remedy, take care to have as little to 
do with the matter as possible.” (Hear, bear.) 
Lsay that these facts to which 1d have called 
your attention jusuly any lover of bis coun- 
try ia looking at this preat question. (Hear, 
hear.) To bave done my best to study this 
question and Ll have formed aw conclusion, 
tuough Lam quite willing to be argued with 
and tam quite willing to hear what thuse who 
don’t agree wilh me are prepared to say, but 
Lum not prepared to be put down by simple 
wouse. (Hear, hear.) 

On Mondsy night last w discussion took 
place in the house of commous, sturted by the 
respected member of Nottingham (Mr, Broad- 
burst), but I confess l have rarely read the 
aceouut of adebute in the house of commons 
where both sides showed so much ignorance 
of the question Which they were discussing, 
On the one side we had a number of remedies 
suggested, bome colopization, emigrutiou— 
tukivg the best of our blood and removing it 
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to other countries, when we have thousands 
of acres still longing for cultivation; the bet- 
ter housing of the working classes by means 
of charging one section of the public for the 
benefit of the other classes—in fact, giving 
out so many doles of 2s. or 3s. a week to re- 
duce them to a nation of paupers. Io am not 
prepared for such a policy. (lear, hear.) I 
do not believe we sball ever bring about 
actutal social equality, but 1 confess I do de- 
sire to give every one of my fellow country- 
men an equal chance with myself. (Cheers.) 
After all, what is ut the bottom of this ques- 
tion? 


What are the facts which have led to our 
present sad position? Land has two values; 
it has, first of all, a value which is given to it 
by labor, or by the investment of eapital, 
which is practically the accumulation of la- 
bor; and it has, secondly, a value which is 
given to it by the presence of the people. 
Now, I need not go very far in this great dis- 
trict of West Ham for an illuscration. There 
isnot one of you iu this room who dves not 
know land lying within a short distance of 
this hall that, a few years ago, had simply an 
agricultural value. Now what has increased 
the value of that land to the price which any 
of you would have to pay for it if you 
wanted to build anything upon it at the pres- 
ent time? Simply the presence of the people. 
The first value which is derived from the in- 
vestment of capital, or of the labor on it, be- 
longs to the veople who have either given the 
labor or have invested the capital; but that 
value which is given by the people belongs to 
the people of their own right. (Hear, hear.) 
1 would ask those who object to Mr. George’s 
proposition to remember that this is not a 
uew thing in English history. This was the 
principle recoynized even in the days of the 
Norman conquest. When after the Norman 
conquest the land of England was divided 
and subdivided amoug the followers of Will- 
ium the Conqueror, they were allowed tu 
occupy the land and to cultivate it, but in 
returp they gave to the people what 1 would 
call a certain rental. Lt was their duty to 
provide the military service and the de- 
fenses of the country. They also had 
to help to support the crown, the church 
and the povr, and thus they gave 
back to the state the value which had 
been given to the land by the presence of 
the peopie. That went on, directly or indi- 
rectly until about 200 years ago, but since 
then that value which has been created by 
the people themselves and which I maintain 
belongs to the people, has been allowed 
by the state to remain in the possession of the 
owners of land, and the legislature bas al- 
lowed the burden of taxation to be put on 
the people as a whole. From that day to this 
things have been growing worse in this coun- 
try. Itais pertectly true that the great free 
trade movement and the introduction of steam 
in manufacturing, and steam communication 
whieb has opened up new countries of the 
world, and brought us cheap food—these 
things have tended to mitigate the difficulties 
that were created by the action of our rneces- 
tors 200 years ago. But gradually these 
things have been equalized, wad during the 
last twenty years we have been feeling the 
pressure more keenly than ever. 

Now whatis the remedy! Simply that the 
value, Which has been made by the people, 
aud which belongs to the people, should 
gradually be taken baek for the use of the 
people asa whole. The right course at the 
present time is that we should gradually re- 
move taxation from the produce of labor and 
put it buck on the land where it used to be. 
Now let it be clearly understood that in pro- 
posing to tux land values—and to do that 
gradually—we are vot proposing to tux build- 
ings. Weure not proposing tu tax improve- 
ments. Directly you say you are goiue to 
tax land values, people rush away with ¢he 
idea that you are going to tax that which is 
after all the produet of labor, What we 
simply propuse to tax is the unimproved 
value of the land, taking into consideration 
the presence of the people. How would this 
vuet{/ You hear people say agriculture is in 
such a desperate state that they dom’t know 
where it will be if you tax land; but in many 
of those districts unimproved land would 
have simply a prairie value, Land in great 
districts like this, which at present is being 
held for the rise, Would be taxed equivalent 
to land on which buildings had been erected, 
and thus there would not be such great temp- 
tation to “sit? upon land, At the present. 
time you have only to go from here down the 
Komford road, and on each side of the road 
you will come across lurve pieces of land 
which are siinply being held for the rise. 
They bear no taxation whatever, but, far 
worse than that, without this lund there are 
miny who cannot get work who wish to 
work, because after all land ais the basis of all 
labor. Without land faetories, warehouses, 
offices und houses canwot be built. Without 
land we ean do nothing, And so [maintain 
thut the gradual taxation of Jand values 
would cheapen land allover the eountry; it 
would at ouce bring unoecupied land into the 
murket, und would tend to distribute the 
population over the whole country and give 
every mana fair chance of earning an honest 
wage, (Hear, hear.) 

My opponents say this is a poliey of con- 
fiscation. Jt only shows how dangerous itis 
te deal with these extravagant phrases, If 
itis aw policy of contiscation, do you think her 
majesty’s advisers would have recommended 
her to give her siguature to this very princi- 
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ple? For let me tell you that in South Aus- 
tralia the principle of taxing land values is 
ulready in operation, and that aet, passed 
first of all by the colonial legislators, has 
been approved by the queen of England, and 
therefore for Mr. Shartnan, or any one else, 
to talk about its being a policy of confiscation 
simply shows his ignorance, or that he wil- 
fully misrepresents the whole ease. (Her, 
hear.) The same proposition has already 
passed the lower house in two other colonies, 
New South Wales and Tasmania, so that 
those distant lands, which ire still connected 
with old Kneeland, see that, even iow country 
hike Australia, where at present there are so 
many thousand veres still unecerpied, it: is 
the remedy for the present postion, This is 
aw subject which no one ought to forgets it is 
aw subject worth studying and worth discuss- 
ing. JL believe that in ib we have the svlution 
of our present social difliculties, and there- 
fore L have the greatest pleasure in introdne- 
ing Mr, Llenry George to you to-night. (itear, 
hear.) 


Discussion Waris Thinuws Up in the Dodian- 
upolin Club. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May $1-—-Our league, if 
not like a green bay tree, flourishes just the 
same, and the prospects are that some day, 
and not in the reinote future, it may: flourish 
as that tree does., We have been studyiug 
“Provress and Poverty” for some time and 
have been favored with good attendance, 
each meeting marked by anew face, some 
times three or four. We bave at least two 
prominent neu as members, one a@ miunufiet- 
urer, the other a business man, the sature of 
his calling L have not learned. The past 
three Sundays we have been ensaged in au 
auimated discussion of “terms” with a promi- 
nent attorney, who bas taken peculiar de- 
light in propounding teehnical riddles for us 
to solve, and although he denies the charge, 
he “splits hairs” in wmost aguravating man- 
ner. So far the contest bas been in our favor 
and the last minceting ended in a practical 
surrender on his part on the question that 
has proved «a stumbling block—that is, 
whether Mr. Georve’s assumption us to the 
waves of labor, is correct Where he says, 
“Wages are not paid by capital, but are 
drawn from the product of the labore? The 
gentleman is au able lawyer, and a deep 
tbinker, aud to capture him for the single tax 
cause Would be to makew uotuble adiition to 
our ranks, 

An interesting incident in connection with 
last Sunday’s meeung is worthy of note. An 
elderly gentleman came in while the wordy 
warfare was in progress, and took w seat in 
the rear of the somewhat lung room. We in- 
vited bin forward, but he declined, saying 
he just dropped in and did nut care to pur- 
licipate. However, in about five minutes 
When the argument was at its warmest stave, 
he drew nearer, and after sittting a little 
time, agaio picked up his char and wdvanced 
Lo the very center of the circle and seemingly 
enjoyed the proceedings hugely. This illus- 


gels Warmed up when these questiuns are 
being discussed. 

For the information of our friends, we still 
meet iu Mansur hall every Sunday afternoon, 
at 3 o'clock. I. BP. CUSTER, 

From a Single Tax Peddler, 

Hartrrorp, Conn.—I read iu THE STANDARD 
of the formation of a single tax club in Meri- 
den, Conn., and last week called on the presi- 
deut of the organization and had a talk with 
hink dle spoke eucouragingly of the clib'’s 
prospects, and was clad to meet ao single tux 
peddler who visited one-third of the houses 
iu Meriden every three weeks, As Lo canuet 
bein Meriden on Sundays to attend the meet- 
ings, Twill take care to have many substi- 
tutes. ‘The world does move. 

JOHN CAIRNS, 
106 Windsor street. 


Stating the Problem to Farmers in Plain, 
Everyday Knglish, 
Washington Territory Eagle. 

Here is a proposition for Farmer John Up- 
theereek: You own aw well improved farm of 
160 acres—vour bome. Your raw lund at the 
time you bonght it, when the country was new, 
eost you &) per ucre. You have improved 
your tarm and made it worth 250 per acre 
You pay taxes ou 825 land, that has been 
made thus valuable by your own tndustry wad 
enterprise, On the sume diay that you bought 
your fara, Mr HH. Charles Downtown pure 
chased the remainder of the seetton it the 
sume price per were. He did) nob tate olf his 
coatand goto work, as youdid, wid take the 
land produce something to stistain dite, His 
land bas produced nothings. he hits not given 
employment today one; he has motinade iawn 
elYort. AU this time he his paid taxes on 
unimproved” Lind and) wou have piud taxes 
on “unproved” land, You have patd vastly 
more faxes on your land than he his ou three 
Limes that amount, dao the meuntine your 
provements have steadily agereiased the 
value of bis tand, whieh of course he con- 
templated, He does nab want lo sell it, He 
ean afford to keep it. The taxes don't amount 
to much, and he knows thatinu few years your 
lend will need restand you and your neigh. 
bors Will be glad to pay more Tor his buach 
grass than ald hind is werth, Now, Abr, 
Uptheereek, can you see where you would 
loseif! Mr. Downtown had to pay the: sare 
wmount of taxes ou his land which be is 
holding on speculation, that you pay on your 
homef It may be claimed that iv would 
probably force Mr. Downtown to sell to same 
one Who wanted ta use the land, bub you 
would not be likely to abject tu that. Think 
it over, neighbor Upthecreck. 






trates how a cold and indifferent disposition | 


THE PETITION. 


SINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, { 
New Yorr, June 4. 


The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week ‘ . ° + ‘ + ‘ 65,008 
Received during week ending June -b 563 


Total . . * . . . ‘ . 4 . ‘ 55,500 

Contributions reeeived during the past week, 
other than those received from regular sub- 
seribers, have been as follows: 
WW. Harvey, Baltimore, Md... 49 
Louis Lesaulmer, Red Bud, Who. . $1 00 
(A. Cartson, Masonville, Mieh . 2 00 
I. A. Neidie, Musenatine, [owa 2. ~ $0 
Mahoney & Baker, Albany, N.Y... 10 00 
ALR. Wyn, Toledo, Ohio vo... 26 
Dr. HLS. Chase, St. Louis, Moo. . { 00 
Harry Bo. Bowerman, New York. =. 1 00° 
D. M. Thompson, Vlaintleld, Nid. . 1 00 


Stuudry stamps. 5 ee eae 18 
Contributions from the public pre- 
Viously oucknowledgea ont Ln 
STANDARD (6 6 ee ee ee 6 1426 18 


Potable sa Was ad Be ye ARYA 86 

Below ure some extracts from letters re: 
ceived: 

CG. AL A. Roberts, River Falls, Wis.—Our 
farmers are beyinuing to see how they have 
been enriching the speculators and paying 
for the privilege of doing so. Quite a number 
of the twenty-two names inclosed are those of 
farmers. 

Chas. H. Mueller, Sturgis, S. Dak.—Inclosed 
find sixty-two petitions. [find little difficulty 
in getting farmers to sien, because taxes here 
are very high and an inquiry into the matter 
meets With geucral approval. I have distrib- 
uted quite a number of single taux and free 
trade pamphlets and they are causing com- 
ment and apparently doing good. I am get- 
ting members of the farmers? alliance inter- 
ested, 

Dr. H. 5. Chase, St. Louis, Mo.—I am glad 
that Henry George gave us a gentle hint to 
du something for the enrollment cause, so I 
seud you Sl. If every subscriber to THE 
STANDARLY Would send $1 to the fund it would 
be Jarye enough to enable the committee to 
accomplish its purpose. During the last six 
inouths Ihave distributed 8,000 tracts, most- 
ly to laborers. 

ded. ELM, Pittsburg, Pa.—All of these sign- 
ers were republicans last fall, but the redue- 
tion that has since taken plaice in wages is 
making therm think, 





W. . Crosman, Boston, Mass.—'The gen- 
tloman who sigus in pencil has seen the eat. 
He has built many touses und goed ones, but 
he has always found that when he wished to 
purchase land adjoining that on whieh he had 
built, the Owner invariably charged an in- 
creased price for it, because of the improve- 
ments this pentleman had made. He did not 
hive to cudgel his brain to see the eat, and 
he has nob even read aay literature on the 
subject. The matter is so sinple that it just 
occurred to him. He isnota land speculator, 
for When he purchases a few lots he immedi- 
alely builds on thom, 


Jumes Mott, Mason City, [cowa.—lI have 
been a kturght of Labor for some time, and 
last winter embraced every opportunity of- 
tux doetrine. At first L was seotfed at and 
ridiculed, but now there are quite a number 
ninoug us who think that the single tax is 
Lhe only way outoof the present social dif_ll- 
culty. No later ago than last Friday L was 
called upon to speak about the single tax 
by one of our mnembers who has recently be- 
come w couvert to the doctrine. Hf Ll bad 
time Leould obtain two hundred signatures. 
Soliciting them gives me oa splendid) Oppor- 
tunity for valking siete tax. 

M. V. Nichols, Kiuusas City, Mo.--Mr. Shear- 
imams lecture bere, fd think, will result) io 
much good to the cuuse. Que of the signers 
of the inclosed petitions is a shoe dealer aud 
avery intelligent manu Fle says he has al- 
Ways been ait protectionist and voted for Har- 
rison, bub that be now has had cnough of 
protection and is done with it, 


S. Dyron Welcome, Los Angeles, Cal—l 
find that the more enlizhtened peuple are 
that f approneh, even though they never 
heard of the single ax betore, the more sue- 
cessful lami in obtainmg thei names, Of 
course this does fob relate to protectionists, 
forthe more eulightened they are the more 
opposedk They are to allowing: the appoint- 
plentoal qr davestizatiog: Comuutlea to begin 
investigating: bhe subjeet. 


Berend Caston che Waters Returned. 


Anacostia, 1. 64, dane 8— 2 rend with 
mnuchoiucerest Mr Crousdale’s article in last 
Weeh's issue entitled “What Que Mau Can 
Do and on paved the communicution of 
Chester C, Platt, referring to the position 
buken by Prefessor Andrews of Cornell 
university oon the subject of taxation | 
studied politieat- economy under Professor 
Andrews at Beown university in?’ss, and of 
course had anu opportunity to study his 
character. Whoa lb becume iw single tux man 
Pscut hha weoapy of “Provress wad Poverty,” 
J knew he would read and appreciate it, for 
asd professor he always encouraged disecus- 
siouin the chiss and was always fair and 
honest lis declarations, lam glad [seat 
hing the book, The “bread cust upoa the 

yaters”? has returucd, 

; CARROLL W, SMITH, 
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"THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The Lending KRepubitean Paper nnd the 
Democratic Stare Convention Declare 
Arnnatnat Any sete of Public Landa and in 
Favorof tate Ownership af ALL Wharf 
and TideeFlat Lands, 


SeatTLeE, Wash, May 2h-—Delegates 
to the constitutional eonvention lave 
been elected, the republicans havinye 


about two-thirds. The Post-Intelligencer 
(rep,), the most influential newspaper in 
the territory, is advocating constitutional 
inhibition in. regard to sehool and tide 
lands, and favors a system of leasing. 
Here are three clauses from the resolu- 


‘tions passed at the democratic conven- 


tion which, though they do not go very 
fav in themselves, vet indicate a radical 
tendency: 

That we are opposed to the sale of any 
school lants, whether agricultural, mineral 
or grazing, but insist that the title to the fee 
in the Same must remain vested in the state, 
and we are in favor of feusinge such fanuds in 
small holdings to actual occupants on reason 
ablv long terms, with rent payable annually, 
aud apply ng the rents derived therefrain to 
the support of the public schools, When such 
lands are covered with merchantable timber 
we favor the sule of the timber only, and not 
the land, the proceeds of the timber so sold 
to go intothe school fund, and the tunber not 
to be suld for less than ordinary stumpage 
rates prevailing iu the locality of the land at 
the time of the sale. 

We favor such action by the constitutional 
convention as will secure to the state of 
Washington ownership and control of lands 
koown as tide-flat lands, and that such lands 
shall not: be suid or granted, save at public 
auction, to private parties fur less than their 
actual cash value, unc then only in limited 
quantivies for the purpose of improvement 
aud reclamation; the proceeds from the sale 
of such tands to constitute a fuud for the 
erection and maintenance of the publie build- 
inys of the state. But in case the said lauds 
are occupied in goud faith at the time the 
constitution goes into efYeet for wharfave, 
mercantile, manufacturing or other purposes, 
the improvements should be appraised und 
the owners of the improvements shall be 
cumpensated to the extent of the value of 
the improvements, out of the purchase price 
for which such lauds are sold. 

We demand purity at the ballot box, and 
we recuinmend tu the careful consideration 
of the cunvention the Australian system ol 
voting, us being a system catculated to se 
cure tbat end. 

Oae of the delegates to the democratic con- 
vention was a single taux map, who tried to 
get the following resolution adupted: 

Inasmuch as an increase in land values doe 
not represent an increase in the agyregate 
wealth of the community, but simply the 

ower the owners of laud have of forcing 
rum producers a greater share of what to 
produced: be it 

Rerolved, us the seuse of the delegate: 
here representing the democracy, that there 
ought bv be cunstitullonal tohivition to pre- 
vent the state from being robbed of its nat- 
urul resources, particularly the school aud 
tide lands. 

The preamble killed the resolution, but 
there was a lively time iu the convention be 
fore the vote was taken. Everybody had 
something to say on the subject, and our sin- 
gle tax friend, whv is only a machinist, got 
in a good deal of work. He handied the sub- 
ject admirably, and commanded the general 
respect; aud although some of the ablest 
luwyers iu the territory were there, it was 
conceded that he had the best of the argu- 
ment. He is a good debater, aud witha little 
practice will become a very able speaker. 
His eurnestness and enthusiasm are catching. 

He distributed single tux tracts right in the 
convention and talked single tax during re- 
cess to quite a large uumber of the delegates. 
I must withuld his name lest too wide 4 pub- 
lication might injure him at bis trade. He 
Made some converts in the convention, as | 
afterwards learned, and is now circulating 
QB petition to the members of the constitu- 
tiunal convention asking = fur constitu- 
tional inhibition with regard to sehool and 
tide Jands, and also in regard to taamy 
personal property. The petition also prays 
for the government printing and distribution 
of ballots, EVER WORKING, 


Merriewold Park Company. 


A meeting of the subscribers to the capital 
stock of the proposed company for which 
Messrs. MeCabe, Post and Smith have ae- 
quired wtract of some 1,700 acres more or 
less in Sullivan county, was held on Tuesday 
of last week. There were present sume forty 
out of a total of fifty-six subscribers. The 
committee reported that they had purchased 
the property brictly described in last week's 
STANDARD, and recommended an organiza- 
tion with a view tolucorporation. Anelection 
of seven trustees with power to add two to 
their nuinber was held and resulted in the 
choice of the following gentlemen: William 
MeCube, M. A. Smith, Benjamin Dublin, W. 
D. Williams, W. 8B. Scott, W. M. Vail and W, 
T, Croasdale. 

Jt was decided to issue 500 shares of stock 
at $10 per share, each share entitling the sub- 
seriber to an acre plot of ground to be beld 
as bie individual property and a proportionite 
Undivided interest in the park lands, lake, 
ete, The trustees were directed to offer the 
nest fifty shares in lots of pot more than ten 
abares at €20 per shure, giving single tax 
advocates the preference over all others in 
ease there should be demands for more than 


Scott temporary secretary-treasurer. 








has all been taken up and the next fifty will 
probably be offered at a higher price. 

The name chosen was Merriewold park com: 
pany, 

The Crustees held a meeting after the sub- 
seribers had adjourned and clected W. T. 
Croasdale temporary chairman and W. B. 
('om- 
munications should be addressed to Mi Scott 
at 12 Union square, 


A CLUB FOR BROGKLYN. 

Large, Couventent Quarters Like che Mane 
hattanu Single Pax Club—The HKeception 
to Henry Qeorge—Going Down the Bay 
luo n steamer to Meet ilim, and ai Big 
Meeting at Night. 


The Central single tax elub of Brooklyn 
met in- their old quarters at 44 Court street 
for the last time on Wednesday, May 29 
The club house coinmittee hed satisfactorily 
concluded theiv negotiations for a domicile 
in which, like the Mannuattan single tax club 
of New York city, to keep open hottse the 
year round. 

These premises are every way suitable for 
this enterprising club in its present stage of 
development. The bouse is thirty-one feet 
wide. On the main floor are wv reception 
room, two moderate sized rooms suitable for 
effles or committee rooms, avotber room, 10x 
31 feet, and a double parlor, [8!.xd45 feet, 
covered with Axminster carpet and well 
adapted not only for debates, lectures, ete, 
but alse for entertainments in which the 
lady friends of the members, or the cause, 
inay well participate. Additional facilities 
fur amusements, refreshments and the sucial 
features of the club are afforded by a com- 
modivus basement. 

A report was received from William TT. 
Croasdale, Dr. M. R. Leversou and Benja- 
init) Doblin, who had been appointed by the 
Manhattan club to confer with regard to a 
reception to Henry George and to a confer- 
ence, which have been published in recent 
issucs of THE STANDARD. 

An interesting debate followed, which 
brought out Mr. Croasdale in an eloquent and 
most interesting statement of the progress of 
the cuuse and its preseat extremnely favorable 
condition, He was loudly applauded, and 
the Brooklyu committee which recently vis- 
ited the Manhattan club were authorized to 
constitute themselves, with the Mauhattau 
ventlemen a joint committee, with full powers, 

The joint committee lost no time in organ- 
izing. Mr. Croasdale was called to the charr, 
and Mr. Curley was elected secretary. The 
committee adopted the following resolutions: 

1. If practical, the formal demonstration 
shall be the meeting of Henry George down 


the bay ina steamer chartered for the pur- 
pose. 


2. That Henry George be iavited to deliver 
an address on the evening of the day follow- 
iug his return and the .demonstration on the 
bay. 

The secretary Was instructed to uotify the 
clubs within convenient distance that the 
uext meeting of the joint committee would be 
at the Manhattan club, 36 Clinton place, New 
York, on Friday eveniug, June 7, aud to re- 
quest them to send delegates to co-operate 
with or to join this committee. 

All single tax organizations in and around 
New York are hereby notitied accordingly, 

Epwin A. CURLEY, 
See. Joint Committee, 


Opened Club Rooms in Reading. 


READING, Pa., May 28.—A number of the 
single tax men here have formed au oreaniza- 
tion under the name of the Reading single 
tax society, with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Charies S. Prizer: vice-president, Dr. & 
R. Rittenhouse; secretary, Paul C. Anthony; 
treasurer, Charles Corkhill; corresponding 
secretary, Grant Nagle. 

The headquarters of the society will be in 

alarge, attractive room at 40234 Penn street, 
where a liberal supply of single tax litera. 
ture, ull the leading magazines and period- 
eals will be furuished for the use of members 
and visitors. 
The socicty will have its room opened every 
evening, in charge of a member duly ap- 
pointed, and we hope to rake the time spent 
there by visitors both pleasant and profita- 
ble. 

We begin our existence urder the most 
favorable auspices, with the determination 
to accomplish something in this community. 
Well equipped financially, with an enthu- 
siastic membership and a confidence in the 
justice of our movement, We are prepared 
tu push forward with the urmy of our follow 
workers who have done so much to advance 
the trath in other cities, 

Grant NaGLe, Cor. See, 


WI Joln in ghe Receprionto Menry George, 


Jensey City, May 31.—At the last regular 
meeting of the Hudson county single tax 
longue the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Btandard single tax 
league of Hudson eounty coincide with the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn single tux clubs in 
the proposal to take part in a reception to be 
given to Henry George upon his return to 
Ameriea; and that the league approve of the 
holding of an informal conference of sinele 
tax men in New York city at that time fur the 
burpose of considering questions relating to 
tie advancement of the single tux movement, 
wod that they invite the cu-operatiuna of single 
tax clubs throughout the eountry, 

Joskrn Dana MULLER, Cor, Sec, 


fifty shares, At the present writing this lot | TO CAPTURE THE DEMOCRATIC CANDI- 
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1 Ohio, and a vote of thanks for his energetic 


DATES. 

What the Ohio single Tax Men Propose— 

The Vote on the Electoral Reform Bull— 

An Officiant Organ for the Leagne to be 
Stared, 


ConumBus, Obio, May 28.—The following 
circular is about to be issued by the state ex- 
ecutive board of the Ohio single tax league: 

OHIO SiInGcLE TAX LEAGUE, 7 
STATE Executive Boarn. } 

To Single Tax Men of Obio: Itis important 
that we make some decided attempt to ad- 
viiuce our principles as mtch as possible in 
the coming fall campaign in this state, and 
al-o that we do this work ia such aw manner 
as not to comprotnise in any way the several 
single tax clubs which are organized solely 
for educational work. 

With this end in view, i¢ should be our aim 
to induce the democratic purty to take an 
advanced position on the tarihf question at 
their coming state copvention; to apderse the 
proposed umendment to the state constitution 
placing the tuxing power wholly in the hands 
of the legislature; and to indurse the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. 

To curry out these aims we suggest that all 
single tax men as individuals shall joiu the 
democratic societies, clubs, ete., in their im- 


-mediate vicinity, and make use of then as 


follows: First—By teaching them our views 
on tariff, tax and ballot reform whenever 
practicable. Second—By using their intlu- 
ence in seeuring the selection of such dele- 
gates to the party conventions as are known 
to be in sympathy with our views. 

In preparation for the comiug election, let 
the single tax ‘nen in each district, whenever 
practicable, select such men as are in sympa- 
thy with us and who are prominent enouyh 
iu the democratic party to make their elec- 
tion reasonably certain, and secure their as- 
surance to support the above aims in Conven- 
tion and legislature; then use our influence to 
secure their electiou as delegates to the state 
convention und members of the legislature. 
Push the candidates so selected by writing to 
the different demucratic papers, setting forth 


their claims solely as demvcrats for the place 


selected. Secure, it possible, the indorse- 
ment of one or more democratic clubs of their 
candidacy, thus bringing them before the 
peuple, and if possible furce the machine to 
select them. Cc. 8. WALKER, Chairman. 
The state committee of the single tax 
league, uta meeting in Colambus on May 26, 
heard the report of Mr. Putwin, who bad con- 
trol of the Australian ballot bill agitation in 


labours in behalf of the bill was tendered him. 
The vote on the bill was as follows: 

Aye—1, Alexander, R.; 2. Braddock, D.; 3, 
Brown, R.; 4, Crook, R.; 5, Door, D.; 6, Ford, 
R.; 7, Geyser, R.; 8, Massie, R.; 9, Morrison, 
R.: 10, Rannells, R.; 11, Rathbone, R.; 12, 
Richardson, R.; 15, Stueve, R.; 14, Stuli, R.; 
15, Taylor, R.; 16, Townsend, R. 

No—1, Adums, D.; 2, Coulter, R., 3, Cow- 
gill, R.; 4, Glover, R.; 5, Kerr, Rv 6, Mehof 
fey, D.; 7, Rebertson, 9.5.8, Savder, R.; 9, 
Zimmerman, D. 

Not Voting—1!, Barrett, R.; 2, Carlin, R.; 
8, Cole, R.; 4, Cutler, R.; 5, Davis, R.; 6, 
Haffman, D.; 7, Lindsay, D.; 8, Mack, R ; 9, 
Mortley, D.: 10, Sinnett, D.: 11, Wallace, D. 

It was decided to establish an official organ 
or newspaper for this state, and Mr. C. A. 
Potwin of Zanesville was selected as man- 
ager and editor. The rate of subscription is 
tifty ceutsa year.  EpwaArp L. HYNEMAN. 
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The Manhattan Single Tax Club. 

The meeting last Sunday evening was ad- 

dressed by A. J. Steers on ‘“‘The elects of the 
single tax.” The poiats of his lecture were 
that the institution of such tax would increase 
Wages, reduce the cost of living, increase 
the demand for labor and its products, make 
easy the farmer's lot, and purify politics. 
He saidthe question of the apes bad been 
“How shall we do justice?’ The American an- 
swer to this question was, ‘Adopt the single 
tax.” The usual discussion followed. Next 
Sunday W. N. Meagher, president of the 
National debating suciety, will address the 
club on “The fallacy of Professor Denslow’s 
economic scieuce.” 
Mr. Wolff bas contributed a full set of Ap- 
pleton’s encyclopedia to the club; and the 
Merriewold park company at its last meeting 
donated ten dollars to the library fund. 


Mr. Bhearman's Visit to Puohlo. 


PuxBLo, Col.--Mr. Shearmun delivered an 
address bere toan audience of 400, two-thirds 
of whom were workingmen, a large delega- 
tion from the carpenters’ union, and many K, 
of L. were present. His arraignment of the 
protective tariff was received with applause, 
and while all he suid about the single tux was 
not fully appreciated, yet it has set many to 
asking questions. If his visit can be followed 
up some time this year by one from Mr. Croas- 
dale and Mr. Post, Colorado will be found 
among the foremost states in the advocacy of 
free trade and free land. We desire tou make 
public expression of our gratitude to Mr, 
Crousdule, who was instrumental in getting 
Me, Shearman to visit us, 

J. W. BRENTLINGER, 


Organized in Mr, Powderly’s Home. 


Wvyominc, Pa, June |, 

T attended last evening the organization of 
wv single tax club at Noakes hall, Seranton, 
Pa, There was a small attendance of very 
intelligent and enthusiastic gentlemen, mostly 
young and middle aged nen, They seemed 
well grounded in the doctrine of the single 


| 








tax and will undoubtedly devote their whole 
energies to “spreading the light.” 1 therefore 
predict for the Seranton single tax club much 
progress. WinLiaM Hancock, 


The Single Tax and Rent, 


Maritime Association, New Or LE ANS, La, 
May 18.—. here is a matter now under dis- 
cussion concerning which it seems tome there 
isa great deal of unnecessary confusion, and 
which I think Iean put at rest. It is an ob- 
jection raised to the practical working of the 
single tax, Which involves a curious mental 
reversal of the cart and horse. 

To quote from Mr. Thornton’s article, 
“Brietly stated it amounts to this: As the tax 
on lund increases, its murket value will de- 
crease. Whenever the tax reaches its maxi- 
mum limit the land will cease to have a 
market value. There will then be nothing on 
which to levy.” 

Mr. Thornton rightly says that this dif—i- 
culty of Jevying the tax is only apparent, but 
he does not show why. 

The objection is founded upon the idea that 
the rent of a piece of lund is the current rate 
of interest upon the selling price. What is 
the selling price? Ibis the capitalized value 
of the yearly rent atthe current rate of in- 
terest. Will anyone who offers the objection 
kindly inform me hew he would go about 
linding out the selling price of a piece of land 
at any time if he did not know the rent? 

The yearly rent of a piece of land is the 
thing of all others easiest to find out. That, 


the rent, would be the thing assessed. What. 


isthe use of throwing in unnecessary com- 
pheations by capitalizing the rent to get at 
the selling price, and then reversing the 
operation to get at the rent again! 

Suppose we begin by taking tifty per cent 
of the rent in lieu of all other taxes. Then 
let the tax increase to ninety per cent of the 
rent. The selling value will almost be gone. 
If we tben increase to one hundred per cent 
it will disappear. But asthe selling value is 
a little trick with figures merely, and doesn’t 
eater into the question at all, it being one de- 
pending entireiv upon the easily ascertuined 
wud ever present factor, rent, With which only 
our assessors are concerned, why should we 
stup to ta:k about the selling price at allf 
Let the selling price stay or disappear, go up 
ia balloon or to the moon. Rentis what we 
are after, and that will stay as long as the 
people stay. JOHN S. WATTERS. 
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A Special Commission to Examine Inte the 
‘Nax Mysstem in Boston. 

Boston, MASS., June 2.—Acting uuder an 
order passed by the Boston city council last 
winter Mayor Hart appointed, on June 1, 
Hon, George G. Crocker, Hon. Jonathan A. 
Lane and William Minot, jr, a8 a special 
commission for examining the tax system as 
now administered in this city, with a view to 
such changes in theory or practice as may 
seem proper. 

In THE STANDARD of January 19 on page 4, 
will be found editorial reference to a speech 
delivered by Jonathan A. Lane at the Mer- 
chants assuciation banqnet. He isopposed to 
taxing personal property, and if I mistake 
not Wm. Minot spoke before the single tax 
league here last winter on the justice of tax- 
ing real estate only. It would be a good idea 
for Boston single taxmen to interview these 
gentlemen, write them Jetters and in every 
way urge the adoption of the siogle tax bere. 
Mr. Lane was uot a single tax man early in 
the vear, but he has been reading ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty” and there may be some hope of 
him. W. 1. Crosman, 


Poiiticaul Economy as anu Exact Science, 


New York.—As “Political Economy,” since 
the publication of “Progress and Poverty,” 
is fast acquiring a place among the exact 
sciences it may be curious to note that 
originally the term was used 10 an exact 
sepse. In 1677 ‘*Political Arithmetic” was the 
name given to the study now called “Political 
Economy’? Ina recently printed catalocue 
of old hooks IJ find the following: 

Sir W. Petty, F. R.S. Political Arith. etic, 
or a discourse concerning the extent and 
value of Jands, people, buildings; husbandry, 
manufaetures, commerce, tishery, artisans, 
seamen, soldiers, public revenues, interest, 
taxes, superlucration, registries, buuks, valua- 
tion of nen, increasing of seamen, of militias, 
barbers. situation, shipping, power at sea, 
etc., as the same relates to . . . Grenut 
Britain and)... Hollaud, Zealand aud 
France. [1677] 1090, 

It seems to me that the restoration of the 
old term Political Arithmetic, applying it to 
the ductrines of Henry George, would be 
more clearly definitive than the term ‘The 
New Political Reonomy,” 

Davin Epwarn Cronin 


A Goad Iden. 
Philadelphia Justice, 

We think it advisable that the friends of 
the single tax all over the country should 
write personal letters, aud send appropriate 
liternture to the recently clected delegates ta 
the convention for the adoption of a constitu- 


tion for the new state of Muntana. Following 
are soine of the delegates: 
Demi crats—Judge Dilon, Butte; R. B, 


Smith, Dillon; C. R. Middleton, Miles City; 
W. M. Bickford, Missoula, 
Republicans—Hon B. Platt Carpenter, Hel- 
ie oie 5. Marshall route W. q a 
igh, Custer; FH. d. Saskell, Dawson: Judge 
Mitohell, Deer Lodge. . 
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AN AUSTRALIAN RADICAL. 


Chartes L. Gurtand, Me. oP. aud President 
of the Sydney Stngle Tax Lengue, Spends 
nan Fow flours in New York on His Way 
to England and the Pavia Conference— 
Fall af Hepes and Enthustasmn—Things 
Moving Very Faust dn the Australian 
folony—Straws that Show the Wind—The 
Single Pax in South Australin, 


Mr. Charles DL. Garland of Sydney, 
member of the New South Wales parlia- 
ment from the electorate of Carcoar, and 
president of the Sydney branch of the 
Single tax league of New South Wales, 
passed) through New York toward the 
Ghose of last week en route for England, 
where he will make a short stay, and 
then return to Sydoey by way of the 
Suez canal, 

Mr. Garhiund will attend the inteena- 
tional conference of single tax men at 
Juris. Te carries with him a letter of 
greeting from the Sydney league to Hen- 
ry George, urging the latter to come to 


the antipodes and help along the vreat 


reform movement there, 

The shortness of time prevented Mr. 
tarland from seeing but few friends in 
this city on his way across the continent. 
He managed to meet Warren Worth 
Bailey at Chicago, and some other active 
men there. 

Mr. Garland guve a glowing account 
of the progress of events in his own 
country, and spoke with great satisfac- 
tion of the overthrow of protectionism in 


“ther reeent campaign. Sir Henry Parkes, 


whom he called the Cladstone of Aus- 
tralia, deliberately invited defeat, le said, 
when he discovered that he had not 
i strony enough backing to carry through 
(ie penne. laches lnnkcoie.° 406 
protectionists, headed by Dibbs, had, how- 
ever, hardly got well seated when it was 
moved that “the government has not the 
contidence of the house.” This) was 
carried, and Parkes came in again and 
formed the present administracion. 

Sir Henry Parkes, Mr Gardner says, is 
an advanced thinker and will uot be found 
lagving behind the times, Being «a politi- 
cian, however, he will proceed by short, 
easy steps. They havea tariff now only 
on tea, sugar, bacon, butter, rice, kero- 
seng, candles, tobacco, opiutu and a few 
otherarticles. By degrees the tax on most 
of these will be abolished and direct tax- 
ution, and Jater on, no doubt, taxation of 
land values, will be resorted to. 

As itis, there are three openly avowed 
single tax men sitting in’ the New South 
Wales parhaument, Mer. Garhkind himself, 
Mr. Alfred Allen of Paddington, and Mr. 
J. Seaves of Cdoster. There are a lot of 
other members who thoroughly believe 
in the doctrine, but who, on aceount of 
the backwardness of their constituents, 
are afraid to come out and confess their 
faith. 

However, Mr. Gatland is inclined to 
believe this condition of affairs will not 
last long, and he thinks the people of the 
colony will before aw great while hear 
some pretty radical utterances issue from 
the parliamentary assemblage. 

As to the single tax movement in the 
colony he spoke in very hopeful terms. 
Very rapid advance had been made with- 
in a short space of time, and though the 
idea had not yet become a political factor, 
yetit was in many people’s minds and 
was fast gaining strength and influence. 
Organizations, he said, were fast spring- 
ing up all over the country, and bright 
men were everywhere active in the work 
of propaganda. 

He spoke in highest praise of John Far- 
rel, editor of the Australian Standard, 
published in Sydney, of John Cotton, T. 
J. Hebblewhite, LH. Harding, Thomas Hal- 
loran, Perey R. Meggy, secretary of the 
Sydocy single tax league, of kK. W. Foxall 
and a lot of others, who, he said, were in- 
cessent in their labors, 

What was needed now more than any- 
thing else, he declared, was the presence 
of Henry George, A campaign arranged 
there like the campaign in Great Britain 
would set the whole country ina dame 
and drive the movement further ahead 
than years of the present sort of avita- 
tion, “Progress and Poverty,” "Social 
Problems” and ‘Protection or Free Trade” 
had a wide circulation and multitudes 
were Waiting to hail the author, 

Mr, Garland represents the Carcour 
electorate, covering an area of about 70 
square miles in the center of the pold 
district, Besides the miners, heis called 
pon to guard the interests of farmers, 
covering a considerable territory, and to 
champion the cause of their small towns, 
Nespite these conflicting interests, he 
has represented the electorate for five 
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years in parliament, nor has his activity 
in the single tax movement and his re- 
eont acceptance of the presidency of the 
Sydocey leayue shaken the confidence of his 
constituents, True, he lost a few wealthy 
squatters Who grew alarmed at the pros- 
pect of having their land taxed, but he held 
the bulk of his peuple in a solid mass and 
was returned at the recent election at the 
head of the polls. Just before sailing for 
the United States Mr, Crarland wrote to 
his constituents placing his) resienation 
in theiv hands so that thev might: elect 
a successor to act for them should 
uny question of importance come before 
parliament during his absence, but by ; 
very flattering vote they declined to ac- 
cept his offer, and declared that they 
preferred to have his seat remain vacant 
during: his absence, 

Mr. Garland corrects the story, which 
has had wide circulation in this country, 
about the adoption of the single tax in 
the colony of South Australia, 

A bill taxing Jand values was, he says, 
rarried through the lower house, but was 
thrown out by theupper bouse which is 
composed for the most part of large land- 
owners whose interests were in direct con- 
fliet with such a bill. 

Mr. Garland took dinner at the Refori 
club and met w few American free traders 
ou Friday evening, and early next morn- 
ing sailed on the Cunard steamer Aura- 
nia for Liverpool, 


THE AUSTRALIAN ‘STANDARD.” 


A Bright Weekly Newspaper on the Llnes 
otthe New Vork “standard” Started in 
Sydney. 


“The Australian Standand” is the name 
of uSingle tax weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Sydney, N.S. W., a copy of the 
preliminary issue oof which has just 
reached us. [t is aw transmutation from 
the Land Nationalizer that in ture sprang 
out of the Lithgow Kuterprise, both of 
Which did) vood work in the cause of 
equal rights to land. The Australian 
Standard is a well printed, eight page 
paper, having the same general appear- 
ance us the New York STANDARD, und is 
under the very able management of John 
Farrell, The Standard says of itself: 

While dealing chietly with questions of 
political econoiny ou the lines which have 
made its splendid progenitor, the New York 
STANDARD, Such an influence for good, it will 
be made readable from beginning to end, 
Current potitical matters will be dealt with 
inthe light of a new kaowledge, and the 
names of such contributors as “Unit, To 
Hebblew bite, Ek. W. Foxall, Thomas Halloran, 
H. Harding, und Messrs. J. Brunton, Murray 
Fraser, and tu. H. Berens and Tenatius Siuger 
of Melbourne, Brisbane and Adelaide re- 
spectively will be sutticieut assurance to such 
of our readers as are already familiar with 
their writings that these subjects will be 
handled with ability. $ At the same time 
hichter matter will abound and tales and 
poetry of a bigh order will be found in its 
pages. New features will be introduced and 
the paper much enlarged us soon as possible. 
It rests entirely with our friends and the pub- 
fic to say how svon. 

The preliminary issue of the Australiun 
Standard starts off with a very strong. two- 
page article by John Farrell, describing the 
mission of the paper and the lines on which 
it will work. After that follows an article 
by T. J. Hebblewhite, entitled “What the 
Election Has Shown,” one by H. Harding, 
entitled “Who Pays the Taxes?” one by 
Thomas Halloran, entitled “A Lesson trom 
Tasmania,” one by L. H. Berens, entitled 
“Does a Protective Tariff Benefit the 
Worker?’ and ope by Frank Cotton, entitled 
“The Democracy of Christianity.” The fourth 
page is filled with short, pointed editorials, 
and under the headings of “Political” aud 
“Reform Notes” on other pages is guthered 
avariety of piquant and interesting items. 
Some original verses and «a careful selection 
of reprint matter and aw columu of society 
eveuts complete the make up of the paper. 

As an instance of the good things the 
Standard presents tu its readers we take the 
following cloquent and forcible passage from 
the article over the signature of John Farrell 
attacking the system of protectionism and 
poluting out the signs of the change going on 
allover the Kaglish speaking world—of ad- 
Vancement toward that true and complete 
free trade which has for its object not alone 
the destruction of ail tariffs, but of the whole 
systein of land monopoly as well: , 

Free trade has not yet begun its existence. 
The system of revenue tarifism previaling in 
Great Britain is ouly one step nearer to it 
than the system of legalized © lass robbery 
and national hinderance—misealled protec- 
tion—existing in the United States. How 
can trade be free when the source of all teude 
is locked within gates at which heavy tolls 
are demanded! No such fetters could be 
forged about trade by auy tari restretion 
as those riveted by land monopoly. Could 
there be any free trade iu water while the 
ouly spring from which it could) be drawn 


| was tabooed to fe drawers save under pen- 


alty! They mig at, after paying the penalty 
and vetting the water, being allowed to ex- 
chunge it among themselves without re: 
strictivn, and such @ miserable woicty 


of freedom is all that trade now enjoys in: 
most advanced countries, It is so: 





the 
sinaila moiety that muny find ib impossible 
to get water. To show how all muy vet it is 
the tusk we undertake. Every aspect of the 
question will be entered into, every objection 
aguinstit net face te face and dealt with, 
notin a partisan spirit, bub upon its merits. 
lu will not be the province of this journal te 
contuse, but to make cleat, und: instead of 
jJugeling with stutisties it will rely upon 
principios, It will support every advance it 
the direction of free trade without neees- 
sarily ideatifying with any mau or party, 
and will oppose protectionisin altogether us a 
thing false ins principle and injurtous in ap- 
pheation, a system desirued to build up mo- 
nopoltes at the cost of labor and to. the 
loss oof the community, and whieb is only 
udvocated two classes-—honest well inten: 
honed nen be do not uuderstand it, and de- 
sighing rogues who do, Kevenue tariffisin, 
mistakenly called free trade, as in Euglaud 
aud New South Wiles, bas no claim on us, 
save thatit is opposed tothe more thievish 
protective iden We want to abolish the eus- 
tom house entirely, and the way to do this is 
not by eculargioy its operations, but by reduc- 
ing them. ‘To impose further taxation, espe- 
cially of a protective nature, would merely 
be to bud higher and stronger the wail 
which stands between us and freedom, aud 
which must be puliedduwa, The free traders 
(so-called) are everywhere beyinuing to know 
this—their most honored leaders have always 
knownit. The ultimate abolition of the cus- 
tom house bus the indorsemeut of every 
srofound student of political economy from 
Mill to Gtadstone. They all ayree that 
sucial regeneration must progress bya eer- 
tain roud. HWeury George bus merely ex- 
plored that road, and shown that it is straieht 
und safe, and broad cnourb for the feet of 
all humanity. He has brought back with him 
achart of it, Which bas been closely seruti. 
nized and feund to be reliable. The reeent 
uddress prescuted Lo the great reformer by 
the Liverpool brauch of the Financial reform 
ussoclation — pre-eminently the free trade 
body of Great Brituro—accepting bis doe- 
trine fully; the magnificent reception given 
tu him th oughout KEuglaund by the best of 
those chosen aud trusted as leaders of the 
people; the Unparalleled crowth of the single 
tax movement in the United Stutes, where 
to-day it is preached by hundreds of 


Newspapers und bundreds of | thousands 
of men (amonuy thei mauy who, like 
Judge Reid, have renounced — proveetion 


for truth); the wondertul advancement of 
the new philosophy apparent inthe European 
countries ; the approval of Count Tolstor in 
Russi; of Michael flurseheiun in Germany ; 


‘ot Davitt, Dr. Parker, Stuart Henadhcm and 


Williain Saunders in’ England--these are 
sivhis hob ty be misread. So also are the ut- 
teraoces of Sir Robert Stout, ia New Zealand: 
of Sir Samuel Gritlith iu Queensland and ol 
the Rev. Charles Strong in Vietorm. dn this 
colouy re Would be blind indeed who did uot 
see tbe writing on the wall, for the charac: 
ters ure large. Ino the uumerous leagues 
spripging into life all over it: in the disseim- 
ination by the free trade association of Henry 
George’s crushing indicument of bot revenue 
tarts and protective duties; in the 
debates une  discussious and leetures 
that every day grow more numerous: in the 
letters and articles continually appearing in 
the various couulry papers; in the hberal 
opening of the colutnus of the city press to 
our writers, aud the ample reports given of 
our meetings; in the sharp questions asked 
and the evasive answers given duriag the 
last election: ino the misrepresentations of 
our aims, and the direct appeals made by the 
pretectionist party te them natural associ- 
ates, the laud monopulists, to oppose land 
Value taxes; in the open adoption of our prin- 
ciples by a number of fevistaters, and the 
hesitation to reject them evinced by others, 
und, lastly, in the existence of the Austrajian 
Stundard, there ure surely iudicatious of 
momentous political chanve. 


To Organize in Denver. 


finin, Pa., June 3.—A notice in the Erie 
Daily Times of last Saturday brought to- 
gethera few friends of the cause to discuss 
the question of orgauization, and it was de- 
cided to issue a call for a meeting through 
THE STANDARD to all friends of the sinile 
tax in Erie. A rreeting 1s to be held at ous 
French street, room 14, on Sunday, June 16, 
avd p. in, ab Which time we hope to orzanize 
for propuguada work. J. L. Bancock. 


The Coudhiion Coufronts Him, and, White 
He Oppomnes It, Me Will Take Advantage 
of Te. 


Alpena, Mich. Labor Jdourgul, 


Hon, 8S. O. Fisher hus comvleted the pur- 
chase from d. T. Hurst: of Wyandotte, of a 
tract of pine timber in’ Gladwin county, 
estimated vo cub 50,000,000) feet of lass, 

As he failed in congress to reduce the war 
tardY on lumber, ne wow proposes to reap his 
share of the plunder, aud be is right an doing 
so. His unselfish efforts ino behalf of com 
mercial freedom, Were nob appreciated by 
the wae slaves he sought te eumaucipate. 
it he bad labored iu bebulfol “monopoly and 
intelhwence” be would have been re-elected 
by overwhelming Wajoriies Cand a prand 
display of fireworks tu othe evenigg.” But 
seelmg thal the intelligent: tmonopolists 
wad dignorant faborivemen oof his dis- 
trieb were against fin, he now. pro- 
poses to take udvantage of that system 
under which millicawires aad puupers are 
made, and we Wish him ssnbeldailel SUCCESS 
aud hope he may be eble to tire those labor- 
luyginen Who betrayed him at the ballot box 
lust fall, Lo pubin bus logs at filly ceats per 
day. 


fet Ue Haye sa, 
Indianapohs News, 

Thetume has gone by when the Raudall 
idea of po reform in taxation and the Hill 
idea of po reforin in election corruption oan 
Win, 
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IN COURSE OF THE DEBATE 

A Member of the New Bouch Wates Par 
linmiene Tneroduces the Single Pax Quea- 
tion tuo the Miedsar of a Tarif Discuasion 
and Apnounces Ehbmselrm oa Siratght-Out 
Sivele Pax Wan aue in Kavor of Abul- 
ishing’ Custom Ibotnes, 


SypNEV, N.S. W.—TP ineiose an extract 
taken from the New South Wales) Partia- 
mentary Hansard of a speech delivered by 
Alfred Allen, Me. oP. for Paddington, in’ the 
assembly on the evening of April 2. Pad- 
dingion, without exception, is the most im- 
portant Constituency ain this colony. It is 
not the largest, but itis the most influential 
There are over teu thousand voters on the 
rol. Mr. Atlenis wo omember of the Society 
of friends and a centleman of considerable 
ability and of undoubted moral character. 
I forward this to Tht STANDARD, that your 
renders nay see the kind of advocates the 
vospel of equal rights is findiaw here. 

The motion to whieh the speaker refers 
Was neateb motion by a leading lawyer and 
protectionist to foree a division of the free 
trade camp on the question to abolish the 
duties on butter, echeesa und bacon, whieh 
the present government was about to do, 
The mover, however, utterly failed in the 
elfort. WILLtAM PORTLAND. 


Mr. A. Allen—The lender of the epposition 
in ISSH stood before the farmers of The Mur- 
rumbidyee, and lifting his band to neaven, 
said: “God forbid) that the durk day should 
ever come Which would blight this happy 
land of ours—wWhea you farmers would be 
maught by such a contemptible idew as that of 
pretective duties upon the verv necessaries 
of lite of the poor of this country.” JT believe 
the houorable gentleman spoke with sineerity 
of eouviction wheo be beeeed the 950,000 eon- 
sumers Of this-couutry never to be led away 
by the proposal to tax the necessaries of life. 
The hovorable gentleman hoped that he would 
hever live to see the day when such an ip- 
iqinty would be perpetrated. Yet to-day we 
fing bina baeking up the honorable member 
for Wentworth. 

Mr. Dibbs--L am going to vote against him! 

Mr. A. Adlen—Dam glad to bear the honor- 
wble wetuber suyose. Honorable gentlemen 
Opposite twit us with not being thorough free 
traders. ‘They suy “Why dou't you «o the 
Whole hog? If we eannot be out and out 


free traders, it is utterly impossible. for bone | 


orable gentlemen Opposite to be out and out 
protectionists. [ believe the time will come 
Wheo free trade--the freedom of commerce— 
Will be the law of this laud aad the delight of 
every miu in the Community, for , 


The time must vebappear when the macht with 
the right and the truth shall be, 

And come what may te staud in the way, 
That clay these men shall see. 

The honvrable ventlemen twit) us with not, 
being thorough free traders. Will they give 
us asystem of protection that will protect 
the toiler, that will protect the consumer, and 
that will protect the masses! Twill be a pro- 
tectionist if they will do that. But 1 will 
bever be a protectionist to live the pockets of 
the monopolists. I will never be a protec- 
tionist—I will change my moral character if 
Ldo—of the stamp of these honorable gentle- 
nen on my right; because the protection they 
are advocating is not protection io the inter- 
ests of humanity—it is protection in the in- 
terests of the one class~—the class that can 
make wealth out of the blood aud sweat of 
those Who have to earn their daily bread by 
the sweat of their brow. When 1 cease to be 
aman, and, above all, when DT cease to be- 
heve inthe michty and unalterable decrees 
of God, and when Icease to have sympathy 
With those who have to vol for existence— 
then, and then only, will {0 join the ranks of 
the protectionists, become a monopolist, and 
vo straight for a duty on the loaf on 


the poor mans tuble. If this resolu- 
tion were proposed ino dowariteht cura- 
est, aud the mover were — sineere 


in the interests of the people, und af it in- 
cluded sugar duties and otber duties, as a 
tire behever io the one (ax principle eounci- 
uted by Heary George, TL should be in’ tavor 
of abolisuings those duties. ‘The honorable 
member fur Neweoastle, Mr. A. Brown, read 
Hs Lo-cmight aa extrace frou an articte ino the 
Nineteeuth Century by Matthew Arauld. | 
beheve Uiere are mauy boys in our puble 
sehouls who could easily rug a hoop rouad 
thatarticle, Pwould ask the bonorable pen- 
Liem if be has read any of the writings of 
Lhat vreat apostle of truth, that great apos: le 
of the working: tan, thal preavuberator of 
the day, thatanan who beheves iu the true 
principles of free teade—tleary George / Has 
the fiaiorable penbtieinan ever read tis “Social 
Problems,” bis “bree Trade aud Protection,” 
his “Progress and Poverty 2?) Tf bediad |b feel 
sure he would never bave wasted the time of 
the house by ready ao article from the 
Nineteenth Century, weattenm for i purpunde, 
wid for the paltry piltiuee the mau pot for 
wrilige it. Matthew Arnold, indeed, us an 
advocate utiler these circumstances s, bu be up 
authority for What ts bee done i America ! 
Wait about the iale poverty associmlion in 
Ameriea, wud the iighty mass of people 
being lediou, L beueve, to aw mural victory 
sels Che world las uever seen, headed by 
that servant and disciple of truth, Heary 
Georpe, Who speaks as one baving auchority, 
and bolas the Serves and Pharisees of the 
“nineteenth century.” The menu who fullow 
Heary George have them ax to the rootv of 
the tree, aud monopoly tnust fall befure them, 
This tottering, Wretched, unprincipled, ine 
feronal nouen vf protecting the lew at the 
eapense of Che inany, wali die with the poor 
Untorhugute uanions Who have uttached 
Lbemselves to the rotten banuer which tor 
so Iauy years hus uied to ty to the breeze 
of liberty, aod whieh hus been cpposed by 
every culightoued mau of the duy, teaded 
by Willian wart Ghidstoue, and the nuble 
putriut and inust brilhaut speaker ju the 
Nuglish house of commons, tbat simple: 
hearted true disciple of manhood, the glopiuns 
and iuimortal Jon Bight 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 


The Causes and the Remedy—A Hlghly Pro- 
tected Mauafneturer Exposes the Rob- 
bing Tartlil System, 


Below are given some portions of : most 
interesting and instructive address  de- 
livered by A.B. Farquhar of the York, 
Pa., agricultural works, before the Glen 
Rock democratic society on May 17. The 
full text has been issued in pamplitet form 
for distribution. Mr. Parguhar said: 

Thave been asked to address you this 
evening upon the subject of, “the causes 
that have influenced the present depress- 
ed industrial condition of the country.” 
This is certainly a very momentous and 
serious question, involving the prosperity 
of our whole people. Having. made politi- 
cal economy a study for many years past, 
and my business relations extending 
throughout the world, having given me 
unusual opportunities for proving the 
truth of my theories and observing busi- 
ness methods and conditions; and since 
Tam able to trace the trouble backwards 
to its source and judge the effect of 
measures proposed for redress, I may 
with all modesty, claim sonie knowledge 
of the cuuses that bring about financial 
stress or business depression, 

Now , [ will unhesitatingly assert, and 
without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that our industrial depression is 
directly, and mainly attributable to the 
protective paiicy of the republican party; but 
Ido not by auuy means hold that party en- 
tirely responsible, since the record of the 
democratic party for the past ewenty-five 
years, at least up to the time of Grover 
Cleveland, was not very much better. Cleve- 
land, like Jefferson, believed that government 
was in elYect simply an assurauce company, 
to guarantee our liberty and the protection 
of person und property, aud that goverument 
has no more right under the power given it 
by the people, to say in what market we 
sball buy and seil our goods, than it bas to 
tell us Whit profession or trade we may en- 
gage in. 

THE MISSION OF THE LAW. 

The mission of the law is to prevent injus- 
tice; it bas no business to meddle with the 
industries of the people, or with their re- 
ligion or charities. The huppiest, most pro- 
gressive and moral natious, are those where 
the law interferes Jeust with private activity; 
where individuals are allowed the freest 
scope, Where public opinion has tbe most in- 
fluence, Where the machinery of government 
isthe simplest, taxation the lowest, aud tue re- 
sponsibility of individuals the greatest. A 
gfoverament fuunded upon these eternal 
priaciples must be the must economical, leas! 
oppressive, leust centralized and most just 
aud permanent that ceuld be conceived of, 
Every one would have the fullest individual 
freedoin und would recognize that ull his 
success depended upon himself; that the state 
was not responsible for his prosperity or ad- 
versity, but only fur his sufety. Under such 
a government there would be no abnormal 
displacement of capitai; our workmen would 
not be starved to make vur protected mo- 
nopolists millionuires aud the farms would 
not be drained to eurich our cities. 

Laws have been made placing this collective 
force of the nation, founded by and orduined 
for the safety of the people, iu the hands of 
those who use it for their own profit, und 
that of special classes who trafiic iu the 
property and rights of other citizens, plun- 
dering almost at will, Maukind is ever 
hoping tu obtain something for nothing, and 
it is according to human uature to pluoader us 
being easier than working. 

PROTECTION VIOLATES NATURAL RIGHTS. 


Protection is a tax levied upon the commnu- 
nity for the benetit of a class, and it as much 
Violates the law of property as slavery 
violutes the law of person. Lt plunders the 
many to enrich the few, aud under the false 
pretense of aiding labor. 

Poor houses, asylums aud juils ueed pro- 
tection, but 1 claim thatva munulactory—a 
cloth mill for iustance—is not un industry 
when the people must be tuxed sixty per cent 
in order to enable itto run, It more resem- 
bles the custle of one of the old robber 
barons, 

The republican party pretends to adjust the 
balance of commerce by tari! restraints and 
and it has enyayed to make business prosper. 
Look at the result. Our carrying trade has 
been driven from the seus with the loss of 
over $100,000,000 annually to the industry of 
the country. It hus undertaken to protect 
the iron and woolen trade by a tax upon the 
people of 30 per cent to GU per cent but wit- 
ness the hundreds of furnuces out of blast, 
and woolen mills idle, the operatives out of 
work and the employers claiming that where 
they run at all, they must work without pro- 
fit, while the sume industries are now pros- 
perous in free trade England, 

We find that protected industries consume 
weulth instead of produciny it; since the ob- 
ject of u protective duty seems to divert the 
capital and labor of the people from the chan- 
nels in which they would naturally and most 
profitably run, iuto others favored by law; in 
other words, from lucrative enterprises into 
those paying less profit. Protection must 
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NATURAL BOUNTIES TURNED TO 


THE STANDARD. 





therefore bring waste, and until waste makes 
wealth, protection will be an absurdity, and 
a device for forcing us to levy tribute upon 
each other. If the Jaw brings a cent to John 
it must be taken from Veter, unless the law 
be mayic~as the protectionist. seems to think 
—and creates it out of nothing. 





NATIONAL 
CALAMITIES. 

In Lebanon county there isa great moun. 
tuin of iron ore, said to be the finest in the 
world, casily mined, with plenty of good coal 
and line Stone near at hand. You have all 
heard of tne Lebanon valley. It is remark- 
able for its fertility. Now, imagine the own- 
er of the land going to Washington to see bis 
member of couyress aud telling him of hisore 
mountain. The member coneratulates hit, 
but the gentleman says that although this ore 
is worth a great deal more than his land or 
indeed all the land in the county, be wants a 
tux put upon everyone using ore oriron from 
other parts of the world, for his benefit. We 
will assutne the member indignantly declines 
tobe a party to such au outrage upon the 
community, when our friend, well up in pro- 
tection sophistry, reproaches him for not 
wishing to encourage American industry and 
benefit American Jabor. “Ob,” replies the 
member, “why didu’t you say so at first, of 
course We Will tax the foreign ore and iron.” 
Aud thus every farmer who uses a plow or 
horseshoe is taxed for the benefit of our friend 
in Lebanon county and the iron becomes an 
injury tu the country instead of a benefit. 

A. gentleman from Philadelphia finds a 
nickel mine on bis farm in Lancaster county, 
the only one, by the way, in the United 


Stutes. He also goes to see his member of 
congress. A sunilur couversation . ensues, 


followed by a heavy tax being levied upon 
all the nickel used in the country, except that 
obtained from his mine, and hence you have 
to pay more for your nickel plated table 
ware, harness, lamps, ete, ete. A larve 
nickel pluting industry was driven from the 
United States to Canada in consequence. 
Huudreds of workmen and millions of people 
suffering to benefit this one man, and all be- 
cause a uickel mine had been discovered in 
our country! . 
THE CURSES OF COPPER AND TIN. 

In like manner we bad to pay five cents a 
pound tore for copper on account of the 
discovery of the richest copper mines in the 
world, near Lake Superior. Instead of a 
blessing the new found treasure became a 
curse, and now parties wish congress to offer 
a prize to the discoverer of a tin mine, and we 
have reports in this week’s papers of tin ore 
being found in the west. But I earaesly hope 
no such calamity will fall upon the country 
us the discovery of a tin mine. We will have 
to pay more for our tin roofs and tin ware, 
and eans for fruits; and we will find that our 
eanning industry abroad will be destroyed 
in consequence. Even the tax we now pay 
upon tin, Works very much against our can- 
ning trade. The English naturally prefer 
to buy their canned goods in their culonies 
where their tin is pot taxed. You thus see 
how protection makes,our national resources, 
national calamities and until waste is the 
source of wealth it will be the absurdest of 
fallacies. 

We may well stop here to inquire how un- 
der such a system our workmen are protected. 
The United States is the only nation in the 
world. Spain alone excepted, whichtaxes raw 
material, thus closing the avenues of trade 
abroad, and injuring labor more than any 
otber one cause. Indeed, if America had not 
such extraordinary advantages, had not been 
born with such a strong constitution that she 
has grown and prospered in spite of the bale- 
ful influence of protection, Just as a strong 
child may grow up und apparently prosper 
for a time while defying all the laws of 
health—her day would have come before this; 
and we have signs of its coming now. 

A CAUSE OF OUR PROSPERITY. 

The principal cause of our prosperity has 
been the absulute free trade among our sov- 
ereign states, and until internatiunal free 
trade was established, just a bundred years 
ago, by cur constitution, the country was in 
such wretched plight that many patriotic 
citizens felt that the revolutionary war was a 
mistuke and that we would fall baek under 
Eneland’s protection, the French representa- 
tive writing his government that the United 
States was a collection of communities with 
udverse iuterests, and that he saw no hope of 
their becoming a permanent nution. Nuw, in 
this world we are dependent vpun each other. 
The prosperity of our neighbors is almost as 
important to us asour own, 

Our wenderful advancement, like that of 
England, commenced about forty years ago 
when Great Britain adopted free trade and 
opened her markets to our produce, resulting 
in the rapid development of the west and 
our great railroad system. Now, if the trade 
and prosperity of our country among the 
nations of the earth could be increased by 
protection, for the same reason the pros- 
perity of unyone of our sovereign states 
would be inereased by tariff laws against 
the products of other states, and if the in- 
terests of one of our states would be con- 
served by protection against the others, then 
all the states would be benefited by tariff 
laws against each other. Our factories are 
multiplying until there is no longer a market 
for their productiou in this country. We must 
go abroad and bid for trade againtt the 
world, but we find ourselves crippled on every 
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side. Onthe one hand we must pay more 
fer our raw material than do our competi- 
tors, they, we find our merchant marine has 
been driven from the seas by protection, and 
we must employ foreign vessels to deliver 
our. goods, for which we are taxed $100,000,-- 
Oa vear, and yet notwithstanding all of 
these drawbacks our export trade is increas- 
ing. American cotton goods, locomotives, 
agricultural implements and countless other 
manufactures are sold throughout the world, 
in spite of the efforts of the protectionists to 
cripple us.) What a commentary upon the 
necessity of protection! 
FORTY YEARS’ HISTORY OF 
PING. 
The founders of our government made free 
commerce and unrestricted tride a pritnary 
principle and policy of the nation, and if the 


AMERICAN SHIP+ 


destruction of our once magnificent merebant 


marine was the only sin that could be Jaid at 
the doors of protection, it would be enough 
to utterly condemn the system. Thirty years 
ago, before the commencement of the high 
protection era, about one-third of the world’s 
tonnage, 5,500,000 tons, was carried under the 
American flag; England then carried a little 
more, about 5,800,000, and the rest of the 
world combined about the same amount that 
we did. We then carried three-fourths of 
our own commerce, besides doing more carry- 
ing business for other nations than we do al- 
together at preseut. Then, as now, our sea- 
men received higher wages, but this was 
compensated for by theirincreased efficiency, 
and approved appliances for loading and un- 
loadivg. Forty years ago our steam tonnage 
was also very nearly equal to that of Great 
Protectionists pretend that the con- 
federate privateers drove our commerce 
from the seas, but it commenced to decline 
rapidly with the tariff of ’61 before it was 
affected by the privateers, and even in ’63, 
when they were the most abundant, we did 
forty per cent of our foreign commerce 
against less than teu per cent nuw. During 
this time, while our commerce has been de- 
caying, that of England, Sweden and Nor- 
way hus increased $00 per cent; indeed, there 
has been a large increase throughout the 
world, except in the case of Italy, where pro- 
tection has killed it as it has bere. 
MILLIONS A YEAR SPENT ON FOREIGN VESSELS, 
In 1881 seventy-two million bushels of wheat 


“were exported from the single port of New 


York to Europe, not one bushel in an Ameri- 
ean vessel. During the years from 1850 to 
1860 we expended on an average $50,000,- 
00U annually in building and repairing ves- 
sels for foreign commerce; now less than half 
that sum, although our trade requireineits 
should have doubled it. Besides this we pay 
over $100,000,000 a yeur to fureizno vessels for 
carrying our trade. The building of ships 
aud carrying our goods is us much a pro- 
ductive industry as raising wheat and making 
plows or locomvutives, and you will see that 
150,000,000 is lost here to our workmen by 
the stupidity of our pretective system. This 
umounts to more than the total capital in- 
vested ip all the blast furnaces of the United 
States as estimated by the lust census; and 
even all this loss is less than tbe damage to 
our trade for lack of meaus iv promptly 
reach our customers. I am filling orders 
now for Buenos Ayres to be shipped via Ene 
land, 3,000 niles out of the wav, because we 
have no steamers running to South America 
while they have a daily line. The South 
American trade naturally belongs to us, and 
if we received their raw material free of 
duty, as do all other nations, iu order to en- 
courage their home manufacture, we could 
get it, and a bundred ‘housand of our idle 
workmen would tiad protitable employment. 
We might have had the principal copper 
trade of the world, now, had it not been for 
the duty imposed upon Chilian copper, tomuake 
the Lake Superior mining monopolists million- 
aires. Chili sends twenty million dollars 
worth of copper a year in British ships in ex- 
change for British goods. This copper is man- 
utactured in England by British workmen and 
sold throughout the world. A radical reform 
of our whole tariff system and policy is essen- 
tial to the restoration of our ships, and the 
exteusion of our mnarkets abroad; but we can 
not hold this market without controlling the 
ships, and we cannot control the ships while 
we restrict by law the producers in this coun- 
ury from freely exchanging the products of 
their labor forthe products of the labor of 
other countries. 

WE MAY YET BECOME THE FIRST MARITIME 

TION OF THE WORLD, 

All trade is barter ; product exchanged for 
product. In order to sell, we must buy; in 
order to buy, we must sell. He who won't 
buy cannot sell; he who won't sell cannot buy 
und just in proportion as this buying and sell- 
ing or exchange of productsis restricted, our 
home industry and carrying trade will be di- 
minished, Protectionists try to avoid this 
urgument as it exposes the absurdity of at 
tempting to revive our merchant marine by 
subsidies, 

It is popular with protectionists to ridicule 
our commerce as of not: much account any- 
how, One of these philosophers in a speech 
some time ago said, ‘What dves our export 
trade amount to after all, we only send 
ubroad one-tenth of our agricultural pro- 
ducts?’ But if he bad added thut this tenth 
amounted in the previous year to over §600,- 
000,000 aud that we had paid over $30,000,000 
to England for carrying it, his argument in 
favor of building up our commerce with two 
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or three million dollars of subsidies would have 
fallen to the ground. Neither did he point 
out the fact that the market abroad for this 
one-tenth of our agricultural products fixed 
the price at home to the farmer for all the 
rest. If we had been obliged to carry it over 
on hand here the price would have fallen not 
10 but. 25 to 80 per cent. 

Now, Lhave devoted so much attention to 
the decay of our mercantile marine, first: be- 
cuuse Ll believe it is one of the principal causes 
of our business depression, and, secondly: 
because it is a subject that my foreign trade 
bus inade me familiar with, and because I be- 
lieve that with a thorough reform in the tariff, 
with a view to an ultimate free trade policy, 








such as prevails in Eugland, that we would - 


become the most permanently prosperous, as 
well as the first maritime oution of the 
world, 


TARIFF NOTES. 


If manufacturers wish to break down the 
protective system, they have only to make 
the working people feel that it is not for their 
benefit. —[New York Tribune. 


There seems to be something queer about 
this protection to infant industries, for the 
older the industry the more’ protection it 
wants. Just like a sucking calf.. The older 
it gets the more it sucks, and the more it sucks 
the more it bunts formore miik. It’s good for 
the calf but it’s death to the cow. See?—[Du- 
buque, Iowa, Industrial Weeix. 

Parsee Mvore advises the protection de 
mocracy to join the republican camp and not 
“buy stolen goods or stolen principles when 
they can get the genuine article honestly at 
another shop.”--[New York Press, 

The governor of Illinois has ordered a regi- 
ment of state troops to support the sherilf of 
Will county in the miners’ trouble at Braid- 
wood. The strikers will of course be com- 
pelled to abandon their fight for better wages 
but the soldiers canuot drive froin their minds 
the thouvtt that the tariff is a protector that 
dues not protect.—[Mauch Chunk Democrat. 

We advecate the single tax because it af- 
fords the only solution of the industrial prob- 
lem consonent with personal freedom.—[Deer 
Park, N. Y., Citizen. 

Let the heads of laboring men be ever so 
thick, their own bitter experience will con- 
Vince them in the course of time—as the ex- 


perience of the world bas convinced all hon- | 


vst thiuking meu—that protection is not for 


the purpose ot raising wuges.—[Alpena, Mich., ~ 


Labor Journal. 


Workmen employed in the iron industries 
in the neighborhood of Chicarzo have a 
great deal of idle time on their hands just 
now. They can dono better than to study 
some of the old speeches of the high tax 
orators, delivered during the last campaign, 
and learn how the tariff is arranged for the 
benetit of the Jaburiugmen.—[Chicago Leader 

A Chauge in the Democratic Committee, 
Buston Post. 


There is «& significance which cannot be 
overlooked in the sélection of ex-Congress- 
man Carlos French to succeed the late Will- 
iain H. Baruum on the national democratic 
committee as the representative of Connecti- 
cut. Mr. French isa leading maunfacturer, 
and hus always been an advocate of a low 
tariff. lu the last congress he stoutly sup- 
ported the tariff reform movement and the 
Milis bill, and was in full accord with the 
president and the chairman of the ways and 
means cormmittee. That a man with such 
principles and sucha record should be se- 
lected ta take the place of a high protection- 
ist in the party council indicates a healthy 
vrowth of sound sentiment. The change is 
emphasized by the fact thut Mr. French's 
competitor fur the bhuonor before the state 
central committee was Mr. Henry A. Bishop, 
known as ui moderate protectionist, or at 
least as one who is not in faver of the reform 


Cleveland. 


American Citizens Working for Seventye 
five Cents a Day. 
Freeland, Pa., Tribune, 

In some of the ore mines in East Texas, 
Lehigh county, the wages of the employes 
have been reduced from eighty to seventy- 
five cents per day. Another slice of protec- 
tion. —[Catasauqua Valley Record. 

And what is this we hear? Full-fledged 
American citizens working for seventy-five 
cents per day! Impossible! There must be 
something wrong! Why don’t they apply at 
the headquarters of their dear old friend, the 
tariff, and ask why should such thi gs be? 
Protection was victorious in the last election, 
G. O. BP. rule is good for four years more and 
now comes the order: work for seventy-five 
cents a day or do the other thipe—starve, 


More Protection to Coal Miners—A Protec 
tion Paper's Advice. 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, 

The striking mivers in the Braidwood, II, 
coul mines take a Cumtion-sense view of their 
ease. They say they might as well starve 
lying idle as working for net enough to live 
on, Fifteen dollars a month is certainly too 
little to keep a family on in this country, and 
if it is uecessary for the cual operators of [i- 
nois to grind their men down to such wages 
inorder that they may be uble to compete in 
the markets with Pittsburg coal, they had 
better shut up shop and go out of the busi 
ness, 

A National Blessing, 
Boston Globe, 


The fact is that sporadic cases of wage ror 
duction cannot be referred to the tari 


[Springtield Union, 
Oh, of course not! Nothing can be referred 
to the turiff except what makes it appear 


that it is a uational bless) a hesa a 
out of the country, ing to keep wenilta 


of the tariff on the lines laid down by Mr, - 
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PROTECTION TO LABOR A LIE. 


Countless Thousands of Anierionn Working» 
| se men idleaud sterving-- Wares Univers 
: * ! ly Redoueed—Three Mouths of Tnduscrial 
: Parnatysin Among the Followers of Every 
| Trade Present an Enanawerable budiet- 
Party Who 


ment Agaiost the Politient 






| Promised Uniform and Unprecedented 
Jeomycl, : Prosperity as the Sure Kesote of the 
i Klection of President Harrison. 
i New York fflecald, Juae d. 
“Protection for American industry.” 
oo es “American wages for American work- 
—ingmen,” 







“Our toilers shall not be reduced to the 
level of the pauper labor of Europe.” 

‘These were some of the warwhoops of 
the republican party during the last 
campaign, anid they were worked for all 
they were worth,  Workingmen were 
told that the election of Grover Cleyve- 
land meant the triumph ef “free trade,” 
meant thas wages would be reduced, that 
factories and workshops would close, that 
the American toiler would have to starve 

cand that England would laugh at having 
crushed out Anierican industries. 

On the other hand the success of TTarri- 
son meant “higher wages,” “renewed 
prosperity” and the coufidence of manu- 

-facturers in the old and new enterprises. 
Huarrison’s eleciion would cause the land 
to flow with milk and honey, the “busy 
hum of industry would be heard in’ the 
Jand,” strikes, lockouts, reductions of 
Swages would be things of the pust, and 
‘the country would be flushed) with) pros- 

perity from one end to the other, while 

England would goash her iceth in rage. 
It was ¢Protection! Protection! Protec- 

dion!? morning, noon and night. ‘Phe 

“hourts of the great protected monopolists 

just-bubbled over with kindness for the 

“Ammerienn oworkingmian, and eloquent 

speeches were mide about his ‘Shorny 
hand.” “superior intellect” and. his. “ele- 
vated condition.” This was before clec- 

“tion. 

Well, protection won. Me. Tarrison was 
lected president. Tle has been in office 
now three months, and according to all 

promises the American workingman 
should go home every Saturday night with 
“Gnerenased wages in his pocket, put on his 
spiked-tail cout, and eat roast chicken 
~oavith his hiuppy family. 

DP hree months of w protective adminis- 

tration and what does the worker see? 














































































Prosperity? Not much. He finds that 
—oawages are reduced right and left. Mills 






care shut down, Lockouts, strikes, starva- 
tion and despair are tou conmon for spec- 
ial publicity. The very things which he 
vas informed could never take place i 
“protection” won ure the very things 
which have taken place, and well he 
knows it, Pacts speilk for themselves, 
pnd here are some facts. 

the Ternld for the months of MMiaarch,. 

Apriland May, 1850, gave iu list of twenty 

eight strikes. Of course the list) was not 
-compiete, The beauties of “protection,” 

however, are shown in the following list 
of labor troubles forthe first three months 
of Mr. Larrison’s administration, and this 
st is far from being complete. Tt will be 
noticed that the highly protected indus- 
“tries figure most in cutting down wages: 

: MAKCIL. 

t—Furnace employes in Mahoning and She- 
naugo valley aceepl uw reduction of ten per 
cent. 

One thousand puddiers, Brooks iron com- 
pany, Pennsylvania, wecept a reduction of 
seven to twelve per cent. 

Five thousand miners out of work by clos- 
ing of the nine colliers of the Lehigh cual 
companpy. 

Notice given at twenty-one collicrics of the 
Reading company that miners must work 
three-quarter time four days a week. 

5-—Failure Reading iron works, 
five hundred inen out of work. 

G—ALL steamboat travel suspended on Puget 
sound and Columbia river through the wetion 
of the Orevzon railway and navigation com- 
pany reducing pay of all employes whose 
wires were $00 or upward ten per cent. Men 
are all out, 

7—Rakers’ union, of Chicago, claims that 
bosses are breaking their controet, and men 
are returning to long hours and smnall pay. 

8—Striking employes of the Ames sievel 

yo works at North Eastern, Mass,, have been no- 

: tified to vacate the corpor. tion tenements. 
The Findlay (Ohio) iron works have assizued, 

Alden Sampsen & Co,, oileloth manufaet- 
urers, Maspeth, DU, L, bave discharged 120 
bands, Lu last campaign the men bad to work 
for Harrisun, 

Chieugo, Milwaukee & St, Paul railroad 
company reduce wages of lurge number of 
employes 33}4 per cent. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) steel plant proprietors 
refuse to treat with Amalganiated ussociation 
‘of steel workers, 

~~" g—-One hundred girls employed at Eagle 
cotton mills, Madison, Ind,, strike for a re- 
quetion of working hours to ten a day. 

“d-Fall River weavers strike for an in- 
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| crease of wares. 


strike against a reduction of ten per cent in 
Wages. 


factory, College Point, I. L, strike for in- 
vrease of wares 


Kansas City railroad company will cut num- 
ber of employes down to balf at West St. 


Paul vards. 


ing [ron company closed. 
men idle. 


the Center Furnace company at Bellefonte, 
Pa., strike against a reduction of ten per 
cent in wages. 


shops at Jersey City cut from fourteen to 
twelve cents an hour. 


Habn & Brusel’s factory, New York, strike 
aginst thirty per cent reduction in wages. 


a reduction of wayes, 


York, for a fair scale of prices. 
to lenve their union. 


miners at Serauton 
would be shut down. 
earning from $6 to Bly a month. 


for increase of wages. 


Newark, N. J., of reduction of “wages of 
spinners fifteen per cent. 


will at Bethlehem, Pa., notified of a reduc- 
tion of wages from twenty-tive to thirty 
cents a yard, an equivalent to thirty cents 
/ per day. 


THE STA 
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Ten thousand out of work. 
Employes of Brooklyn rubber company 


y—Silk ribbon weavers at Hellmans & Sons’ | t 


Notice given that Chicago, St. Paul anil 


} 


13—The last of the pipe mills of the Read- 
Two thousand 


Puddlers and helpers in the rolling mill of 


14--Painters and helpers in Isrie railroad 


15—One hundred and fiftv emgar piakers of 


Sult lifters at Leroy, N. Y., Strike against 


20—Failure of feather workers’ st rike, New 
Girls forced 


09 Pennsylvania, Coal company notified 
that fifteen collieries 
The miners have been 


or Bailure of weavers’ strike at Fall River 


Notives issued at Clark Thread Works, 


“9—Two hundred weavers of the Berkeley 
Milis strike on account of a cut in wages, 
Providence, R. I. 

The broud loom weavers in the Cutter silk 


Three striking molders at the Katerprise 
Manufacturing company’s works in Philadel: 
phia, who were charged ‘with combining to- 
wether to intimidate,” beld to an wer by the 
courts. 

APRIL: 

1—Telegram from Galesburg, IIL, an- 
nounces that the Chicago, Burlingt n ard 
(Quincy ~ailroud company has reduced the 
hours of labor of the shop mer, bridge men 
aud carpenters from tena to eight hours, with 
uw proportionate cut in wages. Men receiv- 
ing S115 a day cut to ninety-two cents. 

Strike of framers, painters and granite 
cutters, New York, for union scale. 

Oue theusund five hundred carpenters and 
painters strike at Buffalo, N. Y., to enforce 
uine-hour work day. 

Seventeen hundred carpenters strike ut St. 
Louis, Mo., for forty cents an hour, | 

Pennsylvania Steel works, Harrisburg, Pa., 
reduced labur live per ceut and unskilled la- 
bor ten per cent. Twenty-five hundred men 
alfected. 

A. Pardee & Co., coal operators, Wilkes- 
parre, Pa., notify employes of a reduction of 
two per cent in wages. Fifteen hundred men 
and boys alfected. 

»—One thousand employes deprived = of 
werk by the shut down of Downes’ & Fox’s 
shirt facterigs ub Jamestown and Borden- 
town, N. J. : : 

Dispatch from Pittsburg, Pa., says that 
Penusy!vania Railroud company is reducing 
its force all along the line. 

3—Street car employes at Rochester, N. Y., 
strike to uphold their union. 

Strike of coopers ut Standard oil works 
Constasle Hook, against a reduction of 
wives. 

Strike of cur drivers, Rochester, N. Y., 
upaiost a reduction of wages. 

Forty switchbmen at Erie railroad yard, 
Bulfato, N. Y., strike against the refusal of 
company to reinstate three of their mumber, 

4--Night messenger boys of Western union 
telegraph company at Chicago strike for 
$5.50 a week. 

8—General strike of carpenters at Sileim, 
Mass., for reduction of hours of labor. 

10—Strike of spinners at Clark’s O. N. T. 
thread mills, Kearny, N. J., against a reduc- 
tion of L7}y per cent in wages. 

Strike of sawmakers at Middletown, N. Y., 
acuinst a reduction in wages. 

11—Geveral strike of surface roud employes 
(horse and cable) at St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., against a reduction in wages, 

W—Wiarpes of ernployes of Crane iron com: 
puny, ab Catusauquu, Pa., reduced ten per 
cent. 

Reduction of ten per cent in wages of em- 
ployes of Allentown (Pa.) rolling mills. 

Employes of Ruthbone, Sard & Cu.’s stove 
foundry, Albany, N. Y., notified of a reduc- 
Lion of Len percent in wages, 

Cigarmakers in New York city protest 
uyuinst a large reduction in wages, 

10—Strike of freight brakemen on the one 
hundred and thirty mile division of the 
Atlantic wad Pacific railroad between Wins- 
4ow and Mojave, Col, on account of refusal 
of coinpany to allow three men to each train, 

Is—Fifty bricklayers employed by Bentley 
& Struchsta, Chicago, HL, strike agaiust the 
tep hour system. 

One hundred und twenty-five employes at 
Omaha (Neb.) water works strike for an ad- 
vyunce of wages from $1,450 to $1.75 per day, 

Spring bed and wattress mukers employed 


against » reductiva of wages 
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Lackawanna 
Jersey City, N. J., strike to secure more work, 
Men claim that the company is holding back 


not average over sb 50 per week. 


N. J., for the uine hour work day. 


by J. W. Parker & Co., Boston, Mass, strike 
for an inerease of wages. The strikers assert 
that waves have been cut three times within 
the last eighteen months. 
about twenty per cent. 


road strike. 
ganization. 


uring. 


down on weecount of astrike of weavers for 
an advance of waves. 


by B. Fitch & Co, New York city, strike 






19—The coal trimmers of the Delaware, 
and Western coal docks at 
he product of the mines, nud that they can- 
oy —General strike of tinners at Plainfield, | t 
workmen at tube 


24—Strike of works, 


Syracuse, N. ¥., against a recuetion of ten 
’ y + baad 


rer Cenk i wages. 
One hundred and twenty tailors employed 
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The last cul was 


Failure of the Minneapolis (Minn.) surface 
Men foreed to leave their or- 


23—The two mills of the White manufact- 
company at Rockville, Coun, close 


Seventy fiuishers in S. Berg & Co.'s hat 
factory, Orange Valley, N. J., strike for an 
increase of wages. 

MAY. 

1—Cuarpenters, joiners, stone misons and 
hod curriers to the number of 5,000) strike at 
Pittsburg, Pa., for an increase of pay and 
weainst non-union labor. 

eht hundred railroad miners in the Pitts- 
burg (Pa.) district strike against aw new seule 
of wages. ’ 

Four hundred workmen employed by the 
White manufacturing company of Rockville, 
Conn., are flocked out because they assisted 
150 weavers who went on strike. 

2 One hundred and twenty-live moulders 
at. Perry’s stove works at Albany, N, Y., laid 
olf indefinitely. 

Two thousand block coal miners at’ Brazil, 
Ind., strike against an extraordinary reduc- 
tion of from ninety to seventy cents for iin- 
ing. : 

The strike of the street car meuat St. Paul, 
Minn., declared off and the men return to 
work at reduced wages. 

Seven hundred quarryimen strike at Jvlict, 
Ills, for an advance of twenty-five cents per 
day. 

$—-Shut down of mining operations at Ev- 
ausville, Ind., on account of men refusing to 
wecept a reduction of wages to sixty-five cents 
aw ton for mining. Three hundred miners out. 

Miners at Scranton, Pa., reduced to verge 
of starvation. Men with families do not av- 
erage $10 a month. 

G—Sixty men employed on the water works: 
at Marblehead, Mass., strike for an advance 
of wares from 31.35 to $150 a day. 

10—Strike of men at Allegheny Bessemer 
works, Duquesne, Pa., ends im a failure. 

13—Lockout of silk ribbon weavers in sev- 
eral New York shups for demanding an ad- 
vance in wages, 

1G—Six thousand men employed by National 
tube works company at McKeesport, Pa., 
strike for a ten per cent advance in Waves, 

17—Three hundred longshoremen employed 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., warehouses strike for an 
advanee in Wages from twenty cents to bwenty- 
five cents an hour. 

o)y—Freight handlers of Boston and Albauy 
railroad, at East Boston, Mass., strike agaist 
a reduction in wapes. 

e1—A dispatch from Brazil, Ind., states 
that the miners who struck against a twenty 
per cent reductiun are on the verge of starva- 
tion. 

op—Fifty employes of the Lochiel rolling 
indis at Harrisburg, Pa., who went on strike 
against a reduction in wages were paid off 
and discharged. 

It is reported from Sharon, Pa., that a een- 
ernl reduction of ten per cent in wages of 
furnace employes bas been made throughout 
the Shenange valley. 

o7—Strike of all the ore handlers at Mar- 
quette, Mich, for an increase of wages 
About three hundred men out. ; 

A company of militia ordered from Joliet 
to Braidwood, LL, to put Gown. striking 
miners. 

eg--Strike of puddlers’ helpers of Putts- 
town, Pa., Iron company against Hungariau 
labor. 

RECAPITULATION, 

On March 4, the very day of President Har- 
rison’s inauguration, five thousand Lehigh 
coal miners were thrown out of employment, 

one thousand puddlers for the Brooks [ron 
company had tu accept reduced waves, und 
the Reading Coal company forced its miners 
to earn Jess money by working fewer hours, 

This schedule of destitution, extortion, com- 
pulsury idleuess, financial desperation, public 
disuster und domestic wretcheduess does hot 
omita sing'e day without its record of indus: 
trial distress, for although a few dates ure 
apparently innocent of news, athers have 
nore than their share of sorrow, 

Ip might be pleaded that there is no neces- 
sury relauion between the troubles of the 
ware earners and political principles, if it 
were not plain that the employers, who were 
most enthusiastic fur Mr. Harrison's election, 
have been since that event the must active in 
reducing the wages of the defenseless voters. 
Their activity in this direction began after 
election day, und will not be interrupted until 
another political necessity arises, 

A Center Bhat, 
Byracuse Standard, 


doudly as its censure 
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the soil. 
first chapters of Genesis, 
the purden to tillit, and to eat its fruits. He 
hus no otber way of living, and uever will 
have any other. 
have some real relation, divreet or indirect 
tow certain extent of soil. 
ly related to the soil, in such a way that he 
shallanost easily get bis food from at, this is 


The New York Bua’s withering praise is as 





Tean not resist the impulse to send you 


the followine sketeh found in the Sermon 
bible, and taken from TT. Mungee's “The, 
Freedom of 


Paiths! Is it net strane 
hat so much of value in our honiletic 


literature relating to (he land question is 
ignored by Che ministry ? 


Ct, M, Morse. 


“And ve shall batlow the dftieth vear, and 
ochomn Hberty throughout wil the land unto 


all the inhabitants thereof; it shall be a jubi- 


eeunto you; and ve shall return every man. 


Unto bis own possession, and: veshall retura 
every man tinte bis own family.’—DLeviticus 
XXV., vers. 10-13. 


All men ultimately get their living out of 
There isa recognition of thisin the 
Man is placed in 


very human being must 


To peta right- 


the underlying question of all history, its key- 
note and daryest achievetuent . 

L. ‘There are two forces which draw men to _ 
the soil: (daw natural, almost instinetive 
sense of Keeping close to the source of life, 
ws ib Wise peueral does not allow himself to be 
separated from his supplies > (2) the pride, 
nud greed, and love of power of the strong, 
Tnall ages the relation of man to the soil bis 
been charaeterized by deep and cruel injust- 


ee. Lhe main. oppressiou in the world. has 


been a denial of mans natural rights to the 
soil. = aS 
II. The remarkable feature of the Jewish 
commonwealth ts its auticipatory ‘legislation: 
aeainst probable and otherwise certain abus- 
es. The struggle of other nations and the 
skill of statesmanship have been to correct 
abuses: in the Jewish commonwealth they 
were foreseen and provided against. The 
Jewish theocracy had tor one of its main fea- 
tures a system of Sabbaths curiously and pro- 
found ly arranged fer the interpenevration of 
divine and political principles. very half 
century formed a grand Sabbatical circle. 
The fiftieth yeur,or year of jubilee, settled 
ut the outset the problem that no other peo- 
ple ever solved except through ages of strug- 
ele and revolution. 

Lil. Its design and effect are evident. (1) It 
Wis iw bar to the monopoly of the land. (2) It 
Was a perpetual lesson in hope and encourage- 
nent. Ib was a constantassertion of equality. 
(3) Ivfostered patriotism, a virtue that thrives 
be ton the soil ft kept alive ino every man 
wsense of ownership in his country. (4) It 
was an inwrought education of the family, 
fosteringes wu sense of its dignity, and euurding 
Lbe sanctity of marriage and the legitimacy 
of bieth. 

IV. Though a political measure it is in- 
formed with spiritual significance. It shadows 
forth the recovery from evi, the undoing of 
all burdens that weigh down humauity, the 
eternal inheritance awaiting God’s children 
when His cycle is complete. 


Cruel, but Prue. 
New York Herald. 

That was a keen shot of Senator Voorhees, 
He sent twenty uollars to relieve distress 
among the miners in Glay county, Ind., who 
ure resisting an unjust reduction of their 
wares, and observed: "This condition of 
things, Occurring under the highest protec- 
tive tariff ever known in American history, 
and repeated more than aw hundred times 
over iu every state in the Union, makes its 
own conclusive argument to every intelli- 
vent workingman aud working woman in the 
United States.” 


here's Method in This Lunacy. 
Hamilten, Oat., Times, 

The Spectator pravely assures Us thnt no- 
body buta lunatic would) support the Henry 
George theory of taxation, 1b is nov much of 
an argument to call a mana lunatic, but if 
the spectator is right there are some hundreds 
of thousauds of unconfined lunatics in Great 
Britain, the United States and Cunada, be- 
sides quite w large number on the continent 
of Hurope. 


Do dastice nnd One Great Caune of Suicide 
Would be Kemoved. 
Syracuse Herald, 

The Boston Globe thinks that there is an 
opening in this country fora society for the 
prevention of suicide, 

The Veto of the Saxton Electoral Retorm 
Bill. 


Governor Hill, of New York, has ouce more 
put his veto on the Australian ballot bill, It 
looks a8 though Governor Hill was deter- 
inined to break his political neck in order to 
ver hunself ont of Cleveland's way in 1892, 
—(Punxsutawney, Pa, Spicit 

Governor Hill has again pliced bimself in 
the way of electoral reform by vetomg the 
Saxton bill. 
rapidly making himself an impossibilivy ws 
tbe presidential candidite of a great reform 
purty.—[St. Louis Post-Dispatch (dem. ). 

The reasons Which Governor Hill gives for 
his action are beneath notice, becuuse they 
areashbum, The real and only reasvn wis 
that Tammany hall demanded it, and he 
would obvy Talumany ball though the united 
democracy of the rest af the country should 
raise its voice in protest,—[St. Louis Repub- 
lig (dem) 

Governor Hillis true to his instinets (in veto 
ing the Saxten bill} He is essentially a bad 
nun, kneeling to the vilest eleyuents in the 
commonwealth —(Milwiukee Wisconsin (rep). 

To Governor David B, Hull of New York; 
No mun who tries to throw the chariot of bal- 
lot reformeoll the track need apply for the 
nomination for president in 1802, —[ALiLWuukeg 
Daily Journal, May 15, (dem) 
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The governor appears ta be — 
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The discontinuance of the ticket service 
is intended by the stock exchange authori- 
ties as a blow, not only at the numerous 
bucket shops where gambling pure and 
simple is carried on with stock quotations 
as a basis, buf also as a formidable vival 
exchange where legitimate business is 
conducted. Tt is assumed that if the 
bucket shops can no longer secure prompt 
and reliable quotations they will be com- 
pelled, of necessity, to discontinue busi- 
ness, And it is equally taken for vranted 
that the buying and selling of stocks on 
the floor of the Consolidated exchanye 
will come to an end if the Consolidated 
members are no Jonver ible to follow the 
fluctuations of prices at the older estab- 
lishment, It is doubtful if either of these 
results will be achieved. 

If the real strength of the bueket shops 
—the real moving enuse of their exist- 
ence—lay in their ability to secure prompt 
reports of transactions on the floor of the 
exchange, then evidently the removal of 
the ticker service would be a death blow 
tothem., But it doesmt. tt les in, ube 
prevalence of the vambling spirit--in the 
eagerness of men to require wealth with- 


out the labor of producinye t—in the feel- 


ing which our social system has engrafted 
on men’s minds that success in dife is to 
be achieved by cunning appropriation, 
rather than by honest production, So 
long as the bucket shops have that feeliny 
and that spirit to appeal to, so lone they 
will continue to survive and flourish, in 
some Shape or other, whether deprived of 
the ticker serviceor not. What their cus- 
tomers really want is not reliable Stock 
exchange quotations, but the opportunity 
togamble. Aud they can furnish them 
that just as well without the ticker ser- 
vice as with it. 

And as concerns the Consolidated ex- 
change, the Stock exchange is really act- 
ing after the manner of the man who cut 
off his nose to spite his face. It is delib- 
erately flinging away a most useful and 
efficient tool of production, with the cer- 
tainty that its rival will pick it up and 
use it. The Stock exchange tickeris some- 
thing more than a mere implement of 
gambling, It has its place in the great 
tool-chest of civilized co-operative indus- 
try. Itshortens the road from the Da- 
kota wheat field tothe MPnglish baker's 
shop, It helps to make the waste places 
bloom by increasing the elliciency of 
labor, To throw jt aside is simply to im- 
pede production, And when an institu. 
tion like the Stock exchange, whose only 
function is to facilitate production, tries 
to vent its petiulance by destroying the 
tools of industry, or childishly refusing to 
use them, it is pretty sure to suifer for it, 
Sins against civilization have a habit of 
working their own punishment. 

Americans who go to Europe for the 
summer must have money to spend there, 
Natural monopolies being even more 
closely monopolized in Europe than they 
are here, our tourists are unable to pro- 
duce wealth as they happen to need it, 
and so are forced to carry a supply of 
money with them, Necessarily this takes 
money out of the country, Last week it 
compelled the shipment of ovey $3,000,000 
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—gold, of course, On well known pro- 
tectiomist principles this is an altogether 
different thing tukine $28,000,000 
worth of wheat, or corn, or hog meat to 
Europe, and spending that. The latter 
would be a genuine evidence of  pros- 
peritv—at excess of exports over imports, 
The former isasymptom of that most 
fatal of all economic diseuses-~the drain 
of pold, 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea to levy 
au export duty on tourists? Of course it 
couldi't be levied as an export duty. But 
that needu't be a hindrance. Nothing 
could be easier than to enact that every 
departing tourist should be compelled to 
be vaccinated under official supervision, 
to take outa passport, to undergo purifl- 
tation in a Turkish bath, to make his will 
in presence of a custom house officer, to 
doadozen other things of that sort, all 
With appropriate and sullicient fees. We 
impose taxes cn things brought into the 
country, on the vrownd that money has to 
gooutto pay for them. Why stouldn’t 
Wwe impose taxes on our out going tour- 
ists, for the same sutlicient economic 
reason ? 


from 
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Pratee from sir Linbert is Mraine Iudeed, 
New York Saturday GU). Me Weekly democratic re 
view). 

Henry CGreorge has been making a tour 
of some months in Eneland, Scetlund and 
Wales, and the popular interest excited 
by his presentation of the single tux theory 
is one of the political phenomena of the 
dav, which philosopIncal minds cannot 
afford to pass by. It indicates the rise of 
whew and earnest force in the politics of 
the world, or, to speak otherwise, in 
society at large, which has got to be 
reckoned with in all civilized countries, 

The time for sneering at Mr. George as 
an unpractical sociuist dreamer has tone 
since passed away forever, His magnifi- 
vent courage and splendid eloquence in 
our own conflict for industvial freedom 
last year have secured him ae hearing for 
his more peculiar doctrines in’ this coun- 
try. vastly wider and more respectful than 
he had ever enjoved before, while in Creat 
Britain, Wherever he has appeared, the 
sclentitie and the learned have heard hin 
With studious attention, and the miulti- 
tude, sroping for the iueans whereby te 
liberate its hands from the artificial re- 
straints imposed by prescriptive abuse, 
has hung Upon his words as upon those of 
a recoprnized diberator, 

We say nothing here us to Mr. Cieorge’s 
single tux doctrine. Itis enouch to ar- 
rest our attention that he has offered it as 
a complete measure of relief, and that 
from the college professor to the laborer 
inthe shop or field; fron: Count Tolstoi 
to the humblest workingman, seeking 
merely bread and life, hosts of men it ail 
parts of the civilized world accept it) at 
Mr. Creorge’s own valuation. 

Whatever the conclusions we niay in- 
dividually draw from. our several ex- 
aininations of that extraordinary book, 
“Progress and Poverty’—that is to say, 
Whether we accept the scientific and po- 
litical conclusions or reject them-—it is 
very cerluia that no intelligent reader 
can resist the fascinations of the great 
mind which coneeived it—aod the sur- 
passing genius, the catholic spirit, the 
brave selt-devotion of the man, are so 
extremely captivating: that those who 
either read or hear him arein danger ot 
being carried away in despite of them- 
selves, This is the verdict: of the entive 
Eoglish and Scotch papers. He is con- 
fessedly the most powerful and popular 
speaker Who has appeared on the Euglish 
platform for a veneration, 

This statement, extorted from a news- 
paper press which, upon Mr, George's pre- 
Vious Visit to Europe, deemed it scarce 
worth while to record lis movements at 
all, is certainly very significant, but) the 
light in which he is seen, and the spirit in 
Which he is hailed by the more intelligent 
workingmen of Great Britain, are more 
sivniticant still No more admirabie ad- 
dress was ever penned than that in which 
the trades council of Dundee welcomed 
this distinguished teacher to his self-im- 
posed task among them, Thanking bim 
lor “the distinguished devotion” with 
which he had pleaded "the cause of the 
disinherited of the world,” they re- 
count the progress of his cause, which 
they regard as that of humanity, in 
wll parts of the globe, aud hail him 
us the deliverer who alone has soived the 
most ditticult: of all sucial and political 
problems, by asystens which is radiuaut 
With hope for the musses and impossible 
to call unjust to the classes.” Ino their 
estimation be has restored the disinherited 
to their own, and insured forever to labor 
the produce of its own exertions. 

It is needless to say that a plan of civil 
government which would accomplish 
what the workingmen of Dundee thiok 
Mr, George’s plan acconiplishes, would 
prove the material redemption of the 
earth At all eveuts, Mr. George is 
rapidly becoming one of the most inter- 
esting, and, perhaps, one of the most po- 
tenal Hgures ip the conilicts of our time. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Joseph Helbing committed suicide at No. 
1006 Genesee street, Cleveland, by hanging 
himself with a rope, about noon a few days 
ugo. He was found by his thirteen-year-old 
son, Who had missed him, and on searching 
the house discovered his body at 2.30 p.m. 
suspended froma rafter in the attic. Hel- 
bing Was a stone-cutter by trade, and for a 
long time had been out of work and very de- 
spovdent. He was thirty-six vears old, aud 
left a widow and six small children. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt will sai! 
from Liverpool for home on the 22d inst. 
From the appearauce of huge boxes at the 
porch of “The Breakers,” bis country seat at 
Newport, itis surmised that Mr. Vanderbilt 
has bouebt im Eurepe additioual pictures, 
tapestries and furniture for bis seaside man. 
sion, This year bis trip took in Constanti- 


‘nople, aud the eastern fabries are dazzliug. 


George Il. Beard, uw homeless mun, who 
satd he had tasted no food for two days, last 
evening threw a heavy stoue through a win. 
dow on the Fifth avenue side of Delmonico’s 
restaurant. The stone just missed the head 
of a gentleman sitting at one of the tables. 
Beard was arrested and locked up in the 
Nineteenth precinet station house, He said 
he became crazed atthe sight of people din- 
ing in the restaurant, aud did aot know what 
he was doiug. Captain Keiliy fed the out- 
Cast at his own expense.—(N. Y. World, May 
2s, 

Lust week's gayety was of a mild deserip- 
tion, and, aside from theopening of the spring 
seasun of racing at Jerome Park on Decor- 
ation day, aod a few innocent festivities, 
there has been little to chronicle io a social 
way. Fashionable New Yorkers are hasteu- 
jug from town by beat and tram, and in 
another fortntht the parts of the city where 
they live will ba neariv a desert of tightly 
drawn blinds and barricaded front duors.— 
{New York Tribune. 

Frederick Zeimmer, twenty-two years old, 
a German Waiter, residiue at S Stanton street, 
attempted suicide on May 20 by shooting bim- 
self in the right temple with his 33-calbre re- 
volver. He has been only two years in this 
country, and is unmarried. He has been vu 
of work for the lust two months. When he 
came home to-day he was drunk. He was 
taken to the Gouverneur street bospital, 
where it is said that lis wounds will prove 
fatal. 

The China Decoratur describes u set of 
bedroom furniture recently made as fol- 
lows: lt consists of three pieces of a bed- 
room = set—the bedstead, wardrobe and 
dressing table. It looks very much like 
porcelain painting and is said to imitate it. 
The wood is painted and baked, repainted 
and rebuked, und after numerous coats of 
varnish it has a wonderful glaze, comparable 
only tou fine bit of painted parcelain. The 
table top, wardrobe sides and foot and head 
board of the bed are exquisitely painted in 
dark, rich coloring ithe wood is evidently 
muhogany) and the metal trimmings are of 
silver. Its magnificence is not easily de- 
scribed and should be seen. The price of the 
three pieces is $7,500, an amount sufficient, 
one Who was not interested in art would say, 
to buy a house and lot.” 

William G. Smith of Hoboken, fifty vears 
of age, a produce dealer in the new Wash- 
ington market, committed suicide last 
Wednesdav nivht by takmeg evanide of po- 
tassium. Mr. Smith was well Known dealer 
in the old market, anda year ago was esti- 
mated to be worth from $50,000 Lo $75,000. 
Trade fell off When be moved into the new 
market, and he became despundent. 


A Party Organized tn Dakota. 


A new .party has been formed in Svouth 
Dakota kuown as the single tax party. It 
was organized at Huron Saturday. Judge 
Levie McGee, of Redtield, was elected presi- 
dent, and W. E. Brokaw, of Bristol, secre- 
tary, and an effective committee appointed. 

It 1s the purpose of this party to open the 
campaign in the new stute of South Dakcta 
with the ultimate view of incorporating the 
single tax principles into the state constitu- 
tion. 


Henry George in Birmingham. 

Birmingham Gazette, 

- Mr. Henry George must have been thor- 
ouchly satisfied with bis reception in Birm- 
ingham on Saturday evening, The town hall 
was crowded with a most enthusiastic 
audicuee, and every sentiment in his 
tecture wus cheered to the very echo. 
There was not a dissenting voice, if 
we except one unruly individual in the 
gallery who, thoush apparently having no 
distinct ideas of what bis own particular 
grievance was, would persist in noisy in- 
terruptions, until at length a peremptory 
hint from the chairman induced him to 
leave the hall, But perhaps, after 
all, Mr. George would have preferred a 
little opposition; as iv was, it appeared as 
though his hearers bad already adopted nis 
doctrines on land nationalization and there 
was no opportunity of making any fresh con- 
verts. The chairman for the occasion was 
the Rev. W. Tuckwell, and amongst 
those who sat around him were the 
Revs. Dr. Gardiner, E. FO M. MacCarthy, 
T. T. Sherlock. H. Rylett, J. D. Alford, N. M. 
Hennessy, Church, A. O'Neill, &e.; Council- 
lors Davis, Granger, Bloor, C. Green, Messrs. 
J. A. Kenrick, J. Chapman, J. V. Stevens, T. 
C. Barnes, W. B. Smith, Byron Sinith, D.Clark, 
T. KF. Walker, G, Barratt, J. Wilson, and T. 
Hewins. The appearance of the chairman, 
the lecturer and their immediate supporters, 
was the signal for an outburst of cheering, 
which lasted for some moments. 
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At Hoenven's Gaten, 


But it was the larks that charmed me most. 
They sang inthe sun as though they knew I 
was a stranger, and Were bent on doing their 
best to please me. First one, and then un- 
other, springing from the ground with a burst 
of melody pouring from their throats, they 
rose up, aud up, and up, singing as they went, 
until they beeutne the tiniest specks, aud then 
were lost to sight. Their music growing 
fainter und fainter, but still continuing, they 
seemed the very embodiment aud type of in- 
nocent and exuberant enjoyinent, Then fall- 
ing and singing, they came down like spent 
darts, and, so close tu the ground tbat. our 
eyes could not follow them, skimmed off to 
the vests where their mates were keepiug 
house.--[Henry George's Letter iv STANDARD 
of May il. 

Yet the thought still mounts.--[“Progress 
and Poverty.” 

Up, up, in airy tlight, 

Thro’ the blue ether did the song ascend, 

Linking with heaven's height 


The laud that welcomed thee, our prophet | 


friend. 


Then lost when seemed the notes 

In a far distance ear might never reaeh, 
Back, back to earth it floats, 

Still uttering to us its celestial speech. 


So to our souls thou spake— 
Would that we ever might ascend with 
thee— 
Then back to earth didst take 
Thy patient way, ugain our guide to be. 
From the green earth it springs, 
The heavenly strain that bids us hope anew; 
But more than mortal thiugs 
Speak to our spirits in its music true. 
Up, up, still mounts the thought, 
Beyons the sky, beyond tbe starry sphere. 
Strong and diviue, it caught 
The secret of immortal authems clear. 
On earth, Thy will, O God! 
As it is done in heaven, be here fulfilled, 
The path Thy chosen trod 
Be oursto tread, with earnestness unchilled., 
To Hill with joy and peace, 
The barren lives that mock Thy gracious 
care; 
To bid oppression cease, 
And allin Thy rich bounty own w share; 
Oh, this were aim sublime, 
Might give an angel joy tts deed to share! 
But not alone for time 
Shall the rich fruitave of its harvest bear. 
Oh, soul of heavenly strength! 
Still call us, eall us, laggards tho’ we be: 
So may we hear at lenyth ie 
The fullness of the message given to thee. 
From the low earth it springs, 
With promise, and with joy, with hope 
elate; 
Theu swift and stroug it wings 


Its tlight, to pause, like lark, at heaven's - 


gate. FRANCES M. MILNE, 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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‘IN THIS LAND OF PLENTY. 


lam now tiving in the Jandlord cursed 
town of Findlay, Ohio. Houses to rent 
and lots for sale can be seen on every 
street, Yet there is a family of six or 
seven just a short distance from where 1 
stay (cannot say [Dlive) who are sleeping 
in asmall canvas tent. Rent is so high 
and work so scarce that we have to live 
two or three families in) One house—a 
small house at that. 

One of my neighbors last Vear arranged 
to buy a lot and house on small and easy 
payments, Ee made one “easy pay- 
ment” and then fell sick and was unable 
to meet uext “easy payment” and lost 
the lot and $250 besides, He now pays 
reut. Tle tell siek again and could not 
pay gas bill, so that the city turned off 
the supply. And now his wife supports 
the family aud gathers fire wood besides, 
Psee her gathering wood to-day, It is 
Sunday and the church bells ave chiming, 
but the wood must be vathered, Gather 
them into the fold, say the bells. O, that 
they might say food, shelter, homes, Ah, 
bells don't talk, but their ringing sounds 
mikes that load of wood a load of lead. 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, She does not drop the wood to 
make the sien of the cross. No, perhans 
herarm crossing over the wood is suffi- 
clent, 

Yes, this is a refined, high toned, boom- 
ips town, with plenty of work and 
money, True there are men out of work, 
hunting vainly for work, And there ave 
beggars, O yes, some begging for money, 
some begying for food, some begging for 
whisky. [begged for money last wea 
that is I begged for work, [didn’t liket. 

T cannot write any more, IT see twe 
tramps coming this way, 50 T must close 
the window and keep still till they go by, 
for [can’t give them anything to eat, ~T 
am hungry now myself, [ will write more 
when there are no tramps around, 

Findlay, Ohio, S. FY, Puaping, 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Johnstown! The heart stands still as 
the name is uttered, A vision rises of a 
whirling, raging, seething, maddened 
flood of waters, sweeping down upon a 
city to engulf it. A vision of men and 
Women for who earth seems shaken 
from its foundations, A vision of panic 
terror, of sublime heroism in the face of 
certain death, of hopeless bravery and 
self devotion, Llow can we speak of it? 
How van we think of it? Tlow can we 
hope ever to forvet it? Since civilization 
was, no more awful calamity has befallen 
civilized nan, Mothers mourning for 
their children, wives weeping for their 
husbands and their litthe ones, men 
standing sttumed and tearless by the dis- 
fixured cluv that once was instinct with i 
life for whose sake their own would have 
been held as naught. Happy they who 
perished with their loved ones, Death is 
at times most mereiful when he seems 
cruel, 

There are thoughts for which danvuave 
has no words. There are emotions for 
which the swelling heart and starting 
tear are the only possible, though all in- 
adequate expressions, Millions of hearts 
are swelling, millions of eyes are wet 
with tears, as the tale of Johnstown’s 
tragedy unfolds. For men are brothers, 
afterall, The great heart of humanity 
heats true. Christ struck no uncertain 
chord when he bade us love our neighbors 
as ourselves. 


. . 
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AU friend writes me from Flartford, 
Conn: 


Ouly to-day [heard a woman complaining 
beouuse she and her husband could vet no 
more Kausis farm loans that would pay over 
eight per cent, because of some new law. in 
Kensas; said they had several that were pay- 
ing twelve or thirteen per cent. There are 
over thirty offices in Hartford where these 
western farm mortgages cun be bought—five 
years ago there were only four or five. It 
makes my blood bail to think of the poor 
cusses out west—uand driven out there, too— 
paying, surely, twenty-live per cent in order 
that these hogs in Hartford, with no soul 
above banks, insurance, mortgages, may 
sit around and drink champagne. Remem- 
ber, itis the holder that gets the twelve or 
thirteen per cent; the cMflees must make some- 
thing, aud something bandsome, too, judging 
from the style in which those who run them 
live. The clerks are well paid, and work 
short hours, because tbe situaticus vo by 
‘favor. The whole business is outrageous, and 
ministers of the gospel here seein to think it 
no sin to buy these mortcages. 

My dear fellow, foam not 
that yout blood should boil. Your indig- 
nation is perfectly natural Only, are vou 
sure itis taking the right direction % 


istouistedt 


More than thirty offices in Hartford 
dealing in western farm mortgages, eh? 
A sad sign of the times, indeed. But 
suppose there weren't thirty of them— 
suppose twenty-nine of them should close 
up—suppose addof them should go out of 
business? Would that improve matters 
inany way? Truly, Dcannot see that it 
would. The ouly etfeet would be that the 
unfortunate western firmer would have 
to pay a higher rate of interest: on his 
mortgage, Because there would be less 
competition among capitalists for the 
privilege of lending to him, you know, 
That woman who complained that she 
couldn't get more than eight per eent for 
her money—dow't vou suppose she woul 
be rather glad than otherwise if nobody 
in Hartford but herself were able ov will- 
ing to lend any money to the Kansas 
farmers? Tthink she would. She could 
probably get more than eight per ceat 
then, couldn't she? 
And you feel outraged because ministers 
of the gospel think it} no sin to buy these 
mortgages, Well, it is no sin for them 
to buy them. They ought to buy them, 
Not merely because somebody else would 
buy them if they didmt, but: becuuse the 
farmers would be worse off if they didu't. 
There would be less competition for the 
privilege of loaning, and interest would 
rise, 


Tdon’t know whether you own a louse 
and lot in Hartford or not. Lsineerely 
hope you do, But if you haven't been 
lucky enough to vet one vet, bia quite 
sure you would dike to own one. Aud I 
wim pretty sure, too, that if the vatue of 
the land your house stands on should ad- 
Vahee two or three thousand fold, so that 
you could sell it for enough to enable you, 
wand your children after you, to live in 
comfort without the necessity of work, 
you would take advantage of the situa. 
tion without hesitation, Why shouldn't 
you? Leave self-interest out of the ques. 
tion, and look at the matter ina strictly 
ethical light, and consider whether vou 
would be doing right or wrong. 

Suppose you refused to sell your land? 


ssehool or hospital on it. 


meaning 


That would be simply holding it out of 
use—diminishing the supply of Jand and 
forcing people to pay more for the priv- 
ilege of using it. You know well enough 
that there would be vo virtue in thatsort 
of thing. 

Suppose you gave the land to the peo- 





ple who wanted to use it. Would the 
community be any better off? Not a bit 
of it. You would make the men you 


gave the land to rich, and that would be 
wl. You might as well have sold’ the 
land, and then given away the money 
you vot for it. 

Suppose you dedicated the land to pub- 
lic uses—miade aw park of it, or built a free 
Wouldm't the 
effect be to make Thartford a more desi- 
‘able place to live in? And wouldn't 
rents go up in consequence? 

There is only one thing more you could 
do. You might make your land a uui- 
sance—put up a bone boiling establish- 
ment on it, or something of that kind, so 
that nobody could live with any comfort 
within a mile of it. That would send 
rents in that neighborhood down insteiad 
of up. But it would also taake it harder 
for mento geta hving, And don’t you 
see thatas rents went down there they 
would go up somewhere else? People 
would move away from your neizhbor- 
hood and throng Co other places. You 
might ram Plurtford, but) you couldu't 
benefit. its inhabitants, 

Turn it all over in) your mind, and | 
don't sce how vou can avoid the conclu. 
sion that the only right thing for you to 
do would be to take the wealth you 
hadn‘t earned, even while you knew. thivt 
every dollar of it was stained with the 
tears of suffering humanity. But in 
tukings if you: would be doing essentially 
the same thing that vou count ita sin in 
ministers of the gospel that they should 
do. 


A hard teaching, do vou call this’ A 
gospel of swill for hogs’ [t ist any- 
things of the sort. <It is adesson fall of 
hope for humanity. Tt potuts the road to 
industrial emancipation, bor it) illus- 
trates the truth thatanin’s nature is to 
make the best of things. Men always do 
as nearly mgehtas possible under the cir 
eumstances, When they dowt do abse- 
lutely right, uf is because circninstances 
are such that the thing that ought to be 
right has become wrong, 

Yotuo Natisis farmer wints to borrow 
tInoney on the security of bis dand and 
improvements, isn't he doing right un- 
dev the circumstances? Isavt he dotug 
the best he can? And isn’t the best he 
can the right thing to doy Your thirty 
Hartford offices fiimt round and adver- 
tise to find people to lend bin the moaey, 
Isn't that the best thing they can do, un- 
der the ciuretiuistances, for the farmer and 
for themselves, too? Doesnt the farmer 
get his meney more easily, and more 
cheaply, than if they didavt carry on their 
business? And the ministers of the pos- 
pel you write about so savagely—aren't 
they doing the best dhey can, under the 
circuinstances, for the farmer, for the 
thirty Hartford olllces, and for them. 
selves? Isn't the net result of it all that 
the firmer gets the money le needs on 
(he most reasonable terms possible wader 
the circumstances? Can you think of 
any way to get the money to hime more 
swiftly, and with dess expense, ander the 
circumstane ss? If youcan, why, put itin 
practice just as quickly as you can, ana 
earn your living by it. And do you know 
what will happen then? Just this, that 


unthinking people will turn round and 
call you wa hog for doing what is 


wbsolutely the right thing for you to do 
tinder the circumstances, And the Kan- 
sas legislature will) probably pass some 
sort of an idiotic law to prevent you doing 
the very thing that) is helping the Kansas 
farmer to wet what he wits. 

Now, please don't misunderstand ie, 
Lain not saying that the whole sttuation 
is wot dafernal Po think it) és infernal 
What Taam teving toomiake you unoder- 
stumd in the marvellous co-operative 
power of humanity—the wondertal way 
in Which millions of amen, scattered over 
au duimense extent of territory, without 
any preconcerted arrangement, simply by 
Virtue of the instinct that compels every 
man to do the best he can for himself, 
actually do co-operate after such a fashion 
that every man dack of them pets, us 
nearly as pussihle, the thing he wants, in 
the easiest way possible under the cir- 
cumstances, 


Observe how, if nutural obstacles inter. 
vene, this uzeonsvious involuntary co-op- 


THK STANDARD. 
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eration of huniuuity struggles to over. 
come them, Canals are dug, railroads 
stretch their arms abroad, river beds are 
deepened, mountains ave tunpeled, steam 
and electricity are put in harness, towns 
spring into being, cities are built, produce 
and stock exchanges are founded, grain 
elevators are ereeted, banks are estab- 
lished, pipe lines ave laid, inventions are 
introduced to economize production, cape 
tains and lieutenants of industey spring 
tothe front. Every man does the best 


he can for himself under the cireut- 
stances, and, doing that, is forced to 


study and promote the interests of his 
neighbors,  Willy-nilly. every man nitst 
aid to pull the car of progress and of 
plenty. And see the marvelous result! 


Observe, too, how if the obstacles are 
artifice ones, men still strive: to over 
come them, co-operating together im just 
the same involuntary bul most officient 
manner, Men dodge the laws that in, 
pede their co-operation, justas niuch as 
by the dull exercise of their ingenuity 
they can contrive to. They strive to bier 
row under them, to find aw wav around 


them, to mareh over them, trampling 
them underfoot. They smugele, they 
swear false custom house oaths, they 


bribe otticials, they employ hiwyers to 
show them how to violate the law while 
complying with its forms, They do the 
best they can under the circumstances, 
every one of them selfishly struggling 
for his own interest, bit every one of 
them compelled, by a force he cannot re- 
sist, because it comes of God, to do some- 
thing for his neighbor af the same time, 

And please fake notice Chiat this co-oper- 
ation is efficient only so faras it is) free. 
Men need to be lett alone—erel man al- 
lowed to study his own interest, and do 
the thing that he thinks most advantaye- 
ous forhimsell Tf it isa’ l advantageous 
for himself, bell mighty soon stop doing it, 
and try some other thing. [fit ds advan- 
tarcous, it must beso for his neighbor as 
well as for hitnisel And why? Beeaise 
man wants, not the wealth that he him- 
self produces, but the wealth his neig ber 
has produced, There is reason in the old 
siwooabout the stoemakers children 
Whit the shoemaker wants is not shoes, 
but bread, and beef, and clothes, anil 
house, and furniture, and books, and a 
thousand other things that other men are 
inaking. And the more and better shoes 
he can vive his neighbors in exehaugee for 
these things, the more easily lie can gel 
them. He studies their interest in study- 
ine his own. fe co-operates with them, 
just so faras society leaves hit Tree to 
do so. 

But the moment a man is coutpelled to 
do, not what he thinks taost advantageous 
for bimselt, but what other people think 
Will be most advantageous for them that 
moment bis power of efficient co-operation 
With his fellows is) imipiaired, fle wall 
strugple to co-operate still, in spite of the 
restriction of his freedom. Tbe will do the 
best fe can duderc the ciredtistinees, Bet 
he never can co-operate is fully, nor as 
profitably to dhituself and: others, as he 
would have done, bid the restiiclion never 
been imposed. Restriction is the sickness 
of co-operation. 

And now, good friend, coustder the case 
of the Wansis farmer will whom vou 
sMinpathize, in the light of what P have 
been saving. What is it le is teving to 
do? ‘Fo produce wealth by applying bis 
labor to land--to perform bis part in the 
general co-operative scheme by raising 
Wheat and command hoes tor other men 
to cat. Consider the vestrictions Under 
which he is working, Consider haw, in 
stead of being deft free to Whitt fie 
thinks will be anost advantageotis for lime 
self, he is compelled to do vehi other peo- 
ple think will be dost to ther advantages 
Heis forbidden tose dane, dapless dae dirs. 
buys the privilege from: some fellow iain, 
Heis forbidden to build a hrotise or taven, 
except an paviientof a dine to other ten, 
Heiss forbidden to sell tus produce ta peo. 
ple derass the ocean, except on coudition 
of surrendering to other people a portion 
of what he vetsdn exchange forat.  ffeds 
forbidden toselbit ta people iu his own 
country except on condition that he take 
in exchange things at fictittous prices, etn. 
hanced for the benefit of certain individ. 
Walls, Restrictions are leaped up all wound 
hit. Tis as though society built artifleial 
mountains round his farm, and competled 
hing to expend, in getting his produce over 
them, the greater portion of the energy 
that, were he left unrestricted, he would 
expend in producing wealth, Aud whist 
does he dot Simply the best he gan under 


du 
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the circumstances, And your tnirty Hart 
ford Joan offices, and your investing 
ninisters of the gospel co-operate with 
him loyally, and do the best they can to 
help him, 


Now don't you see where the real 
trouble is? Dou't you see that the thing: 
to be attueked is: the systeta of restrie- 
tions. Pull down the artificial mountains 
from around that Kansas farmer's farm—- 
make a free aan oof hiuin—vive him wv 
chance to co-operate with the fullest ef- 
ficteney with all the other millions who 
are co-operating with) htme-and thea if€ 
he doesnt sueceed in’ life, it will be his 
own fault. But he will succeed—vou need 
have vo fearon Chat score, For vou can’t 
pull down the mountains that encircle 
him without pulling down also those that. 
contine the energies of other people. And 
With sixty million people co-operating: to 
help him along, te must be aw pour stick, 
indeed, if he cannot make a living, 


Ou the fourth page of the Press, May 
a1: 

Sass the difth column to the sisth cok 
Winn: 


“This town as falio” menu and women whe 
don’t know where they are going to web their 
bread and butter, and as for cake and pie, 
birds and bottles, they never dream of such 
things. Every day ino every week, people 
well bora and well bred, with readily excel: 
lent education, fitted to till responsible posi- 
tions with competent skill, coe asking the 
way to the Jericho of support.” 


Savs the sixth column to the fifth col- 
Un: 

“We can make anything in this country ex: 
cept pauper laborers. We won't do that.” 

No comments, None necessary, 


One of my morning strolls, lately, took 
me past the Vienna bakery at Broadway 
wnd Tenth street. It was early morning, 
not later than 6 o'clock, and the streets 
were comparatively empty. A kaot of peo- 
ple waiting at the side door of the bakery 
attracted my attention. It was composed 
of men and little children, Phere wasn’t 
werown vitlor wortan in the crowd, The 
men were poorly dressed, but they clearly 
were not tramps, nor did Lb see among 
them any whose faces showed evidences 
of drink. There they stood, the children 
wilh creat baskets on their arms, the men 
slouching ino that indescribable fashiou 
peculiar to men out of work, all evidently 
wailing for something to happen, fF was 
outofl a@ job mysell for the moment, so 1 
waited too and watched. Presently the 
side door opened. Lexpected to see some- 
thing like a rush, but t was wrong. The 
men and children entered quietly, one or 
two atatime, without any crowding or 
confusion, After a minute they com- 
menced to come out, The little girls’ 
buskets were stuffed full of loaves, aad 


every inan carried a great hunch of 
bread, Tasked a black bearded gentle- 


mun, Who stood by the door and seemed 
to be directing things, What it all meant? 
He explained that it was the daily distri- 
bution of spoiled —-L suppose he meant 
stale--bread. The loaves were being sold 
for five cents, half-price, and the humches 
were 2iven away. 

It was queer to notice the behiavior of 


the men as they came out. Many of 
them begun to phnaw them hunches at 


once, With the eaverness of famished 
doys.  L, myself, bad just been refreshing 
nature witha cup of excellent colfee, aud 
some veryvoice French rolls and butter, 
und so was in uo philosophical observant 
mood, Others stutfed them hunches into 
them bosoms and buttoned up their thread. 
bare coats to tide them. One man caught 
my eye and blushed. Fo felt that Lo was 
blushing, too, Afterward Po wondered 
Why amin should blush to be seeu avail 
ing himself of an opportunity to get foud 
with little work, bo wondered, too, why 4 
should blush to see hint blush.  bkuow | 
ry to vet my own bread with as little 
Work as possible, and: the less work PE pet 
it with the more satistied Eo teal wath my- 
self, Ut s astuoishing what things one 
sees and what thoughts one thinks if one 
only gets up early enouch im the morning, 
TL. MCREADY, 





Not bu Pauger Bugland, due tree Amer: 
ican. 
Kock ville, tod,, Tribute, 

The Clay county miners, baving been ree 
duced im wages are leaving “tue dig Bie ap 
reat aumbers, 

; a i,—-Clay county is not in pauper Bag- 
wad, 


Two linnportant Admissions by the Leading 
Republican Paper of Peuusylvinites 
Philadelphia Ledger, 
Itis the cousumer who pays ull taxen ulti 
mutely, no matter how they uy be wssersed, 
and Jaud tax is a convenenut form, for the 


land cannot got iway or be hiddeu from the - : 


the assessor, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
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: The North American Review for June 
‘ contains a very interesting paperon “The 
; religious value of enthusiasm,” by the 
founder of one of the most widely known 
and successful religious movements of 


a modern. times. At fhe head of the ar- 
R ticle diself the anthor is described as ¢Cron- 
; eral William) Booth, conmiuuder in chief 


of the Salvation army. Tn the index on 
a the front cover of the tuagazine, he fig- 
Po ures simply as “William Booth.’ IT do 
not for one moment imagine that there 
wasin this any infention of slighting a 
contributor. And yet Teannot but think 
that if General’ Booth had been a com- 
missioned officer of some recuhker army, or 
even an uncomrissioned aveldeacon of 
the Protestant Mpiseopal ehurveh, he would 
have been accorded his official title in’ the 
index, And surely if ever any man wits 
identified with a titte William Booth is so. 
As plain William Booth, he has been little 
heard of. (As General Booth, the whole 
civilized world knows him, And his title 
is no empty name, worn as a trimming to 
i commonplace personality. It stands for 
w porver and resposibility such as acre as 
sociated with few other men. Whatever 
ti else nay be said of the Salvation army 
ae and its chief, no one ean deny the almost 
resistless enerey with which they have 
prosecuted their work, or the success 
that has attended their Jabors, . 


Unintentional though it may have been, 





i it seems to me that this omission of 
F). the North American Review {o aecerd 
id the general his title is) really indicative 
a of the. slightly approving, partly tol- 
erating, smilinely condemning way in 
u which oa darge number of — people, 
4 who somehow fancy themselves to be 
the vast majority of mankind, | re- 


gard what is, beyond all question, the 
most earnest and successful movement 
of orthodox Cheistianity to-day. When 
such people speak of the Salvation army, 
itis inatone, at best, of pitving tolera- 
tion, and more often of sneering wonder- 
menf, They are glad to see the lower 
classes brought under conviction by any 
~omeans, however hunible, They would 
not think of asseriiay—those of them, 1 
mean, who believe in Christianitv—thict a 
laboring man miu not find the voad to 
heaven in the army's ranks. But that the 
religion of (he Salvation atriny is the same 





i religion as thatin which (hey believe, is 
f an idea that really never enters their 
{ minds. Forthem, there is a poor man's 
f religion, just as there is a poor miin’s 
e home, The Salvation army furnishes a 


grood-enough quality of (he one, as. the 
tenement house supplies a good-cnough 
quality of the other, And they would no 
more think of feeding the hunger of their 
souls on such spiritual food as makes 















































the rations of the army, than they 
would think of housing their bodies 


in such buildings and amid such sar- 
roundings as they consider quite suffi- 
cient for millions of their fellow men. 
They talk glibly of them devotion to 
religion’s cause—and IT dowt mean to say 
that the devotion is not, ino many cases, 
real enough—they are eaver for its ad- 
vancement, they are willing to give a 
littie of their time and a good deal of their 
money toit. But as for undertaking to 
push it by such methods as making a joy- 
ful noise in the sight of men, as preaching 
on street corners, as shaking tambourine 
on the staze of some east side hall—-well, 
now, you know, things of that sort are 
altogether unsuited, alike to their munk in 
life and to the dignity of the cause they 
are interested in, The simple fact is, 
such methods are not suited to their re- 
ligion, though they do well enough for 
the religion of the poor, ; 

It will not do to say that it is only the 
methods of the Salvation army propa- 
ganda that these critics object to—that 
they believe in the same God, the same 
Christ, the same gospel, as the enthu- 
siasts they sneer at. They may think 
they do, But they do not. It is inspossi- 
ble they should, | For however men may 
amuse themselves by asserting that re- 
lizion has no concern save with a fife 
beyond the grave, the fact remains that 
ite aim is, and of necessity must be, the 
consolation and spiritual nourishment of 
men in this life, No man ean by any ar- 
gument or appeal be induced to necept a 
religion that does not add to the comfort of 
his loton earth—that does not turn the 
edge of his sufferings, or make keener the 
aest of his enjoyments, This, it seenis 
to me, is the meaning thit es behind the 
saying, thatw rich man shall hardly en- 
tery into the kingdom of heaven, Tow 
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tions, that a rich man—a man who, by 
the mere faet of his riches, is compelled 
fo appropriate the wealth that others 
have proiluced—how should it be possible 
that he should find comfort or encouragye- 
ment in the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount? The very idea involves a 
contradiction, For the Sermon on the 
Mount is a protest—the most thrilling 
ever ititered-—against things as they are, 
But the gospel of the rich man—-the only 
gospel that ean hring comfort to his 
soul---is, of necessity, i gospel of things 
is they are, ‘The Sermon on the Mount~- 
the gospel that Christ preached—is, above 
id} else, a poor man's gospel. And from 
the days of its first announcing, down to 
this vear of grace 188), ever and always, 
it has been the common people who have 
heard it gladly. Its spiritis the spirit: of 
equiuity—equal rights, equal opportuni 
ties, equal guardianship of a loving Ita- 
ther, 


Tfas General Booth discovered this gulf 
between the religion of the rich and the 
religion of the poor? fe does not say so. 
On the contrary, while reproaching the 
churehes of the meh for their apathy, he 
is careful to express his anxiety to “avoid 
saying any word that may reflect upon 
any other followers of the same Wing.” 
And yet Tthink the ideads iu his mind, 
without his being conscious of it, “We 
have it,” he says: 

We have it upon the highest authority that 
no elass has after all so great difficulty in be- 
coming or remaining truly rehiwious as those 
who bave plenty of this world’s goods. Sur- 
rounded and almost overwhelmed by cireum- 
stunves calculated to divert the mind fram 
every spiritual consideration, and opposed, 
whenever they attempt anything like hearty 
adhesion to the cause of Christ, by their 
whole circle, it is indeed ‘bard for them that 
have riches to enter into the kingdom = of 
God.” To must honestly confess that | have 
never known an instance of aw rich man who 
was successful in theattempt, without having 
first suld all that be had, if notin the literal 
sense, at least in that of absolutely and com- 
pletely coming out from: his cirele to be an 
avowed wad enthusiastic follower of Christ. 
From John Westley downwards [believe every 
vreat leader in the religious world would 
agree With me that the wealthy ‘patron of 
the society,” who expeets to wield influence 
atleast in proportion to the extent of his 
liberality, is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the ehureh’s success, How commun is it to 
nd ministers and even churches who confess 
themselves powerless to carry out the work 
as they believe they ought, because “it would 
never do” to offend Squire Sound So. For 
the scruples of the Squire L have only dis- 
covered one ofectual cure, namely, to get 
hin tiréd with the very same spirit: which 
made apustolic farmers sell up and go out to 
lie. 

General Booth might have added that 
for the powerlessness of the churches he 
has also discovered but one effectual cure, 
namely, to wet them to give up preaching 
the Squire’s religion and preach some- 
thing entirely different. 

The lesson which General Booth seems 
to want to drive home into the minds of 
the readers of the North American Review 
is that enthusiasm will win, when noth- 
ing else will do so, He makes no appeul 
for assistance in his work, Ee does not 
say to the rich, or to anybody else, “come 
and helpus.” Tle simply announces that 
for Whomsoever would wd in converting 
the masses of mankind to Christianity, 
there is but one way to go about it if they 
want to achieve success—they must. fire 

. se. . . 
their souls with enthusiasm, fling conven- 
Hionwlities to the winds, and speak to men 
as though indeed they bore them tidings 
of surpasssing joy, and were all athune 
with ardor for the spreading of the news, 
He preaches enthusiasm for the sake of 
its practical results, and preaches it to 
Atmericins as to practic men—'men who 
know how to turn villages ito cities, ter- 
ritovies into states, and stutes into step- 
ping stones of power.” “TD must confess,” 
he says, “that Dalways have Jooked, and 
shall continue to look, to the American 
continent and to the colonies for exam- 
ples of this chivalrous devotion which has 
become so rare in modern times in the 


old world, Surely the energies and 
wbilities of the new nations that 
are prowing up across the Atlantic 
are not going to be absorbed  alto- 


gether in the construction of railroads, 
canals and palaces, Surely in this en- 
lightened age we shall yet see the spec- 
tacle of men, possessed of resources of 
every kind, throwing themselves into the 
service of God with something like the 
completeness of devotion common in what 
wre called the dark ages.” Aud, pointing 
his teaching with illustration, he reminds 
Americans of the boundless enthusiasm 
they, more than any other people, are in 
the habit of showing on behalf of any 
use in which they are really interested, 


should it be possible, under present condie | [tj will, U thyuk, be admitted ou all bands 
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that no candidate for the presidency would 
stand the taintest cbance of election if his 
foremost advocates contented themselves 
with the quiet and dignifled sort of propa- 
gnnda that is thought the correct. thing by 
those whose business it is to make the nations 
awake tothe claims ef Jesus Christ to uni- 
versal sovereignty. ‘To win the million, there 
most be the putting forth at every tarn of 
such efforts as can only spring from the most 
enthusiastic partisanship. ‘This is a principle 
that one would have expected any common 
sense nineteenth century being to be wide 
awake to. But, alas! alas! Jesus Christ is 
most sacredly guarded from success by the 
unneecountable prejudices of the: bulk of his 
awn party. Consequently we see the little 
handfuls resorting weekly to the church, and 
the buge majomty erushing daily into the 
theatre and saloon. 


Ant ye petty 


We who against apparently overwhelm- 
ine odds, but with the courage born of 
faith and conseious right, are struggling 
for industrial emancipation, should lay to 
heart the lesson that General Booth 
teaches, and profit: by the example he-has 
set. We, like him, are engaged ‘in a 
work of which religion is the very core 
and essence, We, like him, are striving 
after the kingdem of God. By different 
methods he and we are working for a 
common aim, fe seeks to usher in the 
kingdom by persuading men to obey 
Christ's precepts. We strive to effect the 
same resnit by making it possible for men 
fo live as Christ told them to. Our move- 
nent is a religious movement, or it is 
nothing, Its glory and its sure warrant 
of success wre in the fact that it is no eold- 
blooded scheme of mere fiscal reform—no 
mere attempt to substitute one kind of 
fax for another kind of tax—no mere 
effort to exploit some patent milking ma- 
chine for draining the udder of the taxa- 
tion cow more scientifically, And as is 
the ardor and activity of our enthusiasm 
for it, so will be the measure of its prog- 
ress, 


Men pine for true religion. Their souls 
wre ever hungering for spiritual food. 
Who can donbtit, who saw, in this city of 
New York two years avo, a great audience 
spring to their feet with shouts and 
cheers of joy, with waving handkerchiefs 
and applauding hands, as with electric 
suddenness there flashed upon them = the 
fuil import of the prayer: Thy kinedom 
come; thy will be done, in earth as it is 
in heaven, No schoolman’s logie could 
have fired them so. No lubored urcument 
or statistical demonstration could so have 
wrought upon them. The divine ardor of 
the speaker thrilled their hearts, and on a 
wave of enthusiasm their souls) were 
lifted into the full vision of the truth. 

Why should we be ashamed of our en- 
thusiasm? Why should we be ashamed 
to appeal to the heart rather than the 
head? Emotion is a far more trustworthy 
guide than reason. Or it were truer to 
say, emotion is the highest development 
of reason. Who is there that has not, 
time and again, brushed aside some lab- 
ored argument, seemingly irrefutable, 
with the all-sufficing answer: I know it 
eat be so?) Men’s minds ave made that 


way, They cling to truth as iron to the 
magnet. We don't know why or how. 


But do we know the why or how of ratio- 
cination? As little as we know the why 
or how of gravity’s attraction. It will be 
an evil day for the cause of industrial 
emancipation—an evil day for freedom— 
when the religious enthusiasm that now 
inspires men to work for it shall be 
quenched with the cold water of mere fis- 
eal reform. But there is little fear of 





that. T. L. MCRrerapy, 
GROWING REBELLIOUS. 
The Miuers int the Pounsylvania Coal 


Fields Turning Against the Tyrnunny of 


the Politicians and Monopoliuntn—Hrenke 
tug Away trom Otd Prejudices—Many 
Men who were Earnest Protectioniatn 
Lust Summer are now Disguated With Ir. 


A special dispatch to the New York Times 
from Scranton, Pa, says: 


The dithculty of obtaining legislation fav. 
orable to the workingmen of Pennsylvania, 
and particularly to the great army of miners, 
who are subject to all sorts of exactions at 
the hands of the anthracite coal magnates, 
has been demonstrated once more in a forci- 
ble manner by Mr. Quay’s “model legisla- 
ture,” which adjourned a short time ago 
without placing a single law of permanent 
value im the interest of labor upon the statute 
books. The masses are beginning to realize 
this fact in earnest, and they feel that as 
long as they ally themselves with the par- 
tisan bosses, democratic and republican, who 
ure always so eager to cater to the monop- 
olists who can subscribe liberally to cam- 
paign funds, so long will their interests be 
sacrificed to the great corporations whose 
sleek lobbyists are more powerful than the 
general assembly itself at every session of 
that body, ; 


aud “parliamentary” technicalities, every 
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measure brought forward in the interest of 
the poorly paid miners at the beginning of 
the legislative session is usually smothered, 
while Jaws favorable to the big corporations 
are passed without friction. 

The 45,000 workinen employed in the great 
coul industry of the Lackawanna, Luzerne 
and Schuylkill valleys ought to be able to 
remedy this great wrong, and they feel that 
the time has come when they ought to assert 
themselves in politics and exact simple jus- 
tice and fair play from the wealthy coal 
masters Who have recently been making la- 
bor their plaything. In every presidential 
campaign the workingmen of the mines are 
told that unless they support “protection” the 
blight of idjeness and desolation will descend 
upon the Keystone state and scatter untold 
misery through the mining districts. They 
are told that ‘tariff reform” is a delusion 
which would make them wretched indeed it 
adopted, and that the only way to perpetuate 
prosperity is by voting and working for pro- 
tection, These arguments usually proceed 
from the monopolists and they are echoed by 
many sincere Pennsylvanians who have been 
under the impression that without the protect- 


_ive system tbe toilers of the Keystone state 


would be reduced to starvation wages. At 
the same time corporations and coutractors 
bave been availing themselves at every point 
of the cheapest kind of laber the world ever 
produced, and leaving the intelligent worker, 
who expects reasonable pay for his work, to 
eke cut a miserable existence on the result of 
a few days’ toil a mouth in aud about the 
mines. The region has been overrun with 
cheap foreign labor, aud now if a railroad is 
to be built auywhere, or if streets are to be 
made, hundreds of Italians, Hungarians and 
Poles, whose modes of life no civilized human 
being could possibly adopt, and least of all 
an American, are hired like slaves, at the 
piultriest kind of pay, while the men whose 
votes are usually sought iu the iuterest of 
“protection” are overlooked. 

Outside the slave and the lash in the dark- 
est districts of the south before the civil war 
there has not been a more degraded class in 
this country since the days of Columbus than 
the “Huns.” They are hired out in gangs, 
and receive whatever pay the labor broker 
sees fit to give them for their work, Even 
their identity becomes lost. Their names are 
known only to themselves and to the padrona, 
who makes a good livelihood by securing 
such cangs for those Who waut them on short 
notice. The laborers themselves are nutn- 
bered for identitication, and the employer or 
the boss takes no heed whatever of their 
names, If he wants No. Lhe calls the num- 
ber, and the man Who figures under this name 
responds. No. 100 does likewise when he is 
called by his figure name, and so it goes. 
When a railroad is to be built or a piece of 
lubor of any considerable magnitude is to be 
done the contractors communicate with the 
labor broker, who is generally a cunning Ital- 
ian, and manages to sqneeze a cumtuission 
outof both sides for his services. The con- 
tractor says he wants a huudred laborers at 
the same price as the last lot, or he may want 
five hundred. Dealing wholesale inthis way, 
he gets them much cheaper than if he en- 
gaged them in “blocks of five,” or undertook 
to organize the gang himself, The labor- 
monger communicates with the gang master 
as suon as he receives the order, and in a 
short time the pick-and-shovel brigade re- 
ports for duty. The labormouger gets his 
commission from the contractor at once, and 
he exacts his money from the men for whom 
he thus obtained employment when they get 
their first month’s pay. The gang master at- 
tends to that matter. Indeed, this is one of 
the principal duties for which he was se- 
lected. 

While this slavish system, which is little 
better than that abolished in the south a few 
years ago, is going on intelligent Atnerican 
labor languishes because the “protectlon” rail- 
road builders have solved the free trade prob- 
lem in toil to suit their purposes and their 
pockets, If free trade ideas prevail in Penn- 
sylvania in the next national campaign it will 
be because of the avarice of the monopolists 
who pocket all the fat profits resulting from 
protection, avail themselvesof the cheapest 
labor they cun find auywhere, and discrimi- 
nate against intelligent workingmen, native 
aud naturalized, who are citizens and voters, 
This phase of the industrial problem is receiv- 
jug much attention among the masses just 
now, and itis not likely that they will be so 
easily deluded by the monopolistic machine 
politicians in the next campaign. Many who 
were most earuest for protection last samme 
are now fairly disgusted at the selfishness 
displayed by the capitalists, who seem to 
have no consideration Whatever for the peog 
ple except at election time. 


Brightening Up iu Greenpnoing, 


The Greenpoint single tax club will hold 
its next meeting at the Rev. Arthur Whit- 
tuker’s parish hall, Java street, Thursday 
evening, June 13, and the second and fourth 
Thursday in every month thereafter. All 
persons interested are cordially invited to at- 
tend these meetings. Opportunity for dis- 
cussion will be given, 
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Meerluges in Denver. 


DENVER, Col.~—-The Single tax association 
mects every Thursday night at 1448 Law- 
rence street, A. W. Elder, Longfellow school, 
president. H, C. Niles, seoretary, 9847 Poway | 
ing avenue a 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 


Thad a talk alge on the social ques- 
tion with on ‘everybody's friend’—the 
conductor of a street car. He worked 
twelve hours aw day with no ‘swings’— 
that is, without intermission—for #2. Ele 
did not believe in a labor organization 
for men in his occupation, preferrmyg to 
depend on the benevolence and sense of 
fairness of his employers.  TLe said his 
parents had a farm ‘up the state,” which 
ten years ago was worth $10,000, but now 
they would be vlad to eet $6,000 for it. 
However, it had as yet no mortgage on 
it, while most of their neighbors were 
heavily mortgaged, Ife spoke bitterly of 
foreigra immigration, and believed his 

wages would go up if the gateway for it 
were closed. [He knew there were small 
hopes of promotion on. his line, did not 
know af any business in which there was 
an opening for him, and understood from 
the Oklahoma scramble how scarce land 
must be in the western country.  Ilis 
talk furnished food for reflection, Au 
American, about twenty-live years of age, 
of fair mental power, in wood health, fall- 
ing away from the standing of his peo- 
ple, taking his place hopelessly in the 
ranks of the proletariat, expecting un- 
sellishness on the part of stockholders in 
a bie dividend-paying concern, and im- 
bued with a hatred for foreign pauper 
labor! 


A lady shopping in one of the large 
stores a few davs ago witnessed a brief 
scene which tells a complete story of the 
condition of the child slaves of New York, 
A woman in charge of w line of cash 
boys, after eviving them all a scolding, 
suddenly took hold of one little fellow 
and dragged him to her desk in front of 
the rest. There, berating him with her 
tongue, she shook him and finally caught 
him by the head and banged it against 


the heavy front board of the desk. Then 
she discharged him, and, turning to the 
other white-faced children said that if 


any one of them wanted his day’s pay he 
could take it and go, None responded, 
All this in the presence of a dozen cus- 
tomers standing or sitting near by. Of 
what avail are) auti-cruelty societies and 
all the similar institationsin the face of 
couditions that have forced children to 
wore in such a Piteess ius + that? 

The Age of Steel says the wage ques- 
tion promises to be “exceedingly interest- 
ing” to iron and steel men during the 
next few weeks. A scale is to be arranged 
for the twelve months following June 30. 
As the Western iron association went to 
pieces last summer, the Amaleamated 
association of iron and steel workers is 
left alone to treat with the manufacturers, 
The employers whose hands are not 
organized have been gradually cutting 
down wages for more than a yeu past, 
and now their competitors must also 
yield to the necessities of their business 
and order reductions, Yes, true enough; 
but the wages- SER VONNG tariff? 


“Labor? is not hives much show in 
the New York daily papers nowadays, 
There is no labor party; the central labor 
union is split up; “Forty-nine” has even 
lost its hall; there are no picturesque 
strikes going on. The old anions, having 
returned to their businesslike way of car- 
rying on work, attract little attention. 
Bat there are just as many poor as there 
were three yeurs ago, living on Wages i 
good deal less, on the average, than they 

~werethen, Thereis noland of promise 
in sight for them, via solidarity, the sym- 
pathetic strike, co-operation, or third par- 
ty politics, So the once lively pen of the 
labor reporter is becoming rusty, 

There are plenty of labor organizations 
in New York yet, with many thousand 
members, Bat on the whole the wage 
workers are at the present time unorgan- 
ized, hopeless, apathetic, skeptical as to 
labor reformers, indifferent to projects for 
theiramelicration, A circular from some 
single tax men, on being posted in an es- 
tablishment recently where it might be 
read by the employes, was greeted with— 


“Trying to fake life into the Henry 
George party again’? But the speaker 
found himself tackled on the spot 


with a challenge to discuss the ques- 
tion of who gets the wealth produced by 
the workers annually, and how to bring 
jt back to them and at the same time give 
them the chance of producing: more, 

If, indeed, as a result of all the forms 
of social agitation in recent years, there 
ig one principle above all others firmly 
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is world wide. It would be 


2 convinced that the 
first and most impor tant step in clearing: 
the way to equal rights is in’ destroying 
land monopoly. A considerable number 
of the most active and influential mem- 
bers of every trades union understand the 
single tax thoroughly, Add to these facts 
the undoubted one that the single tax, 
both as aw tax reform and as a means of 
restoring to men their natural rights, is 
steadily gaining ground among men in 
all walks of life, and the “faking” of life 
into the movement begins to look like 
something come to stay, 


An acquaintance directed my attention 
on the street the other day to a comfort- 
able looking middle aged couple. “They 
are shrewd French people,” he said, “They 
have a little income—enough to meet cur- 
rent expenses if they live economically. 
But, not wishing to settle down to doing 
nothing, they employ part of their capi- 
They attend auctions and 
when they see a good thing—book, pic- 
ture, or bit of furniture—going at a bar- 
gain, they buy it.” What they thus collect 
they sell either to private customers or 
dealers, and, as they have made a business 
of it, they seldom lose in their specula- 
tions.” 


A good many men and women with 
leisure employ nota little of their time 
in looking for bargains. An income of 
$2,000 a year, under the management of 
people who know how to buy, can be 
made to do the work of double the amount 
in the hands of those who cannot take the 
time or have not the knack of nosing out 
things that are che: vp—and good. <A for- 
tune may be saved in a few years by a 
man ofsome wealth in) the wise purchase 
of luxuries. If he has an acquaintance in 
the wine business in Kurope he may stock 
his cellar with a better variety of wine at 
w far lower cost than if he bongat of an 
importer, The buyer of pictures who 
keeps his cash ready runs little risk in get- 
ting hold of good, or, what is much the 
sume, fashionable pictures, cheap when 
money is tight in general business. The 
New York woman who has the run of the 
vreat stores can “buy herself rich” in 

watching bargain sales of goods usually 
igh priced, 2 eee 

The poor are left out in the cold on 
thesechances, Asawrule they have neither 
the time nor the cash to profit: by advan- 
tages as they come up. They may know 
of them and yet be obhyed to see them eo 
by. There are hundreds of small stores 
in New York that subsist through the 
chronic emptiness of the pockets of their 
customers, Their proprietors trust on the 
system of making the debtors who pay 
cancel the accounts of those who do not. 
Their custom comes mainly from wage- 
earners whose week's pay is often spent 
before it is earned. The installment plan 
also entices from slender purses many a 
dollar that might be better handled. If 
the poor could start in to live on a cash 
basis, sudden failures would) be common 
with small “butchers, grocers, and candle- 
stick makers.” 


One day last week a man who is de- 
seribed by the daily papers asa “hulking 
fellow,” who had been lounging for some 
days about a lumber vard near the river 
on the west side, demanded pay for watch- 
ing the lumber, although it is alleged no 
one had employed him to do so. He 
pushed his claimi so aggressively that the 
owner of the yard struck itm on the head 
witha stick, inflicting injuries that caused 
his death, Whatever may be the facts in 
this case, the lumber yard owners have a 
rough time with the gangs of hard citi- 
zeus who hang about their premises in 
day time and sleep there during summer 
nights, Trampdom has taken the city's 
lumber yards into its possession, Were it 
possible: to clear them outby a night raid, 
the number of prisoners captured would 
frighten the good people living on the 
fashionable s reots orly a few blocks away 
who believe Mey. go to bed in security, 
The Real Hstate eeu and Guide con- 
tinues to be edited with marked intel- 
lectual vigor, To a single taxer itis an 
interesting publication, Apart from the 
fact that it contains in every issue many 
items serving to heap up the evidence 
that the rich are taking ample care to 
secure the unearned jncrement, its edito- 
rial utterances on the taxation question 
we wlways significantthe messuges of & 


fixed in the minds of the masses ot New 
York workers, it is that the necessity for 
lund reform 
hard to find many among then who would 
defend speculation in vacant land. A very 
large proportion are 
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we needl of vie enemy, as it were, In its 
last issue it touches upon the interest 
that real estate has in) prohibition, Tn 
feetotal Kansas several niainicipatities, in 
default. of saloon license money, have 
tried to tax doctors, hackinen, lawyers, 
and other working people. The courts, 
however, have decided against the le- 
gality of such taxes, and so the ‘burdens™ 


of real estate must be made heavier. 
This is “a. foreed step toward Eeury 


Cieorre’s single tax scheme,” “in keeping 
with a tendency everywhere visible to. in- 





erease the taxation upon real estate,” 
and “events are undoubtedly moving: 


toward the single tax,” bat ill this is not 
due “to the acceptation of any theory.” 
The Record and Guide says the assessor 
in New York is unable to reach personal 
property, andas to the ‘tux on it, it has 
long been a farce upon which the curtain 
might be rung down with advantage to 


public morals. It believes the time is 
‘apidly approuching when people will 
have to choose between on income Lax: 


and aw tax on real estate. 

In another article, the same journal ex- 
presses the opinion that ‘we might with 
advantage follow the example set by most 
of the Kuropean countries’ and exempt 
new buildings from taxation for a period 
of say five years after completion.” In 
Austria: -Tungary neither the ‘house rent 
tax” nor the “house class tax” is imposed 
for twelve years upon new buildings, or 
upon new stories or purts of buildings, or 
upon old buildings reconstructed. Tn Bel- 
gium, buildings constructed or recon- 
structed do not pay the state real estate 
tax until the first of January the second 
year after they are first occupied. In 
many Italian cities the exemption of new 
buildings is fortwo years, In the Nether- 
lunds the period is eight years. In log. 
land unoccupied houses are not taxed. dn 
France new houses are exempt for two 
years, drained marshes twenty five years, 
lands re-forested thirty years, and land 
retilled after laying idle for fifteen years, 
ten years. 


A writer in the June number of Serib- 
ner’s Magazine tells us something of the 
progress of ‘young Ltaly.? breed at 
last from her fetters, proud of ber unity, 
conscious of her increasing strength,” she 
feels ambition stirred within her, “Under 
this powerful and vivifying impulse all 


is transformed; waste territory is re- 
Claimed; agriculture, which was unpro- 


eressive, becomes intelligent and scientific; 
ereat mantfactories are started all over 
ae peninsula; Rome, Naples, Palermo, 

Catania are fast becoming great modern 
cities Where the constantly increasing 

value of real estate bas enriched as many 
far-seeing business men as in our vouny 
western towns, St. Paulor Kansas City! 


To be sure, and other business men. of 
far sight and heavy bank accounts will be 
at the sume game on the Congo as soon as 
people enough vet there to make it pay— 
the game of heading olf the crowd rush. 
ing for a place to find work. At the 
particular spot in Italy described by the 
writer mentioned itis “almost impossible 
fora day laborer to save enourh from his 


wires to buy himself a field, the country 
belonging to three or four rich families, 


who, according to tradition, only sell 
When constrained by absolute necessity. 
one may is well say, never sell’? Wages 
are ridiculously low-—20, 25, 80 cents a 
day, according to the season, just enough 
to keep the poor from starving,» 

A windfall fas come fo a number of 
owners of real estate on Forty-third and 
Forty-fourth streets, west of Fifth avenue, 
The neighborhood has fora long tine mot 
been a very desirible one, considering (he 
location, as stibles and vacint lots formed 
an evesore Lo the ove pants of rts brown 
stone houses, Recently, however, the lots 
and stables have changed hands, and a 
frontage of 200 feet will soon hivve ditnd- 
some residences on it, As a consequence, 
Jand values in the locality have gone up 
with a bound, 


The rents of many Coranalile college 
leascholds have been advanced this year 
to an extent Unexpected by the tenants, 
The ground vent of No, 3S West Fiftieth 


street was raised from Sa60 to R780; that 
of Na, 62 from FSS 10 SGOL; thiet of adie 


other house on the same street frons F320 

to RORG; a Rifth avenue corner went up 
froni about $400 to $2,700, The tract af- 
fected takes in four blocks from north to 
south, and nearly a block from east to 
west, The owners of the houses are com- 
plaining that the increase ia the ground 
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adopted its progeranime, 
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fails amotints ar we ofillsenlived of a edi 
part of the value of their houses, 

Tn reply to the question Does it pay 
lease one's rotund instead of disposing of 
it? the Record and Cuide sivs: “Well, in 
reply to that. ihean only be said that the 
Columbia college has no doubt found it 
does, Ut has derived a very handsome in- 
come fora generation from its properties, 
amincome which has been as sure as any- 
thing on earth comd be, for a failire on 
part ofa dessee to pay ground rent, taxes 
or other charges. enables them to tate 
possession of his property. They have 
not lost accent in all those years and now 
they come in fora vastly increased rental 
Which is secure for twenty-one years more, 
no matter whether there be ups and downs, 
panics, fires, or other catastrophes,” Tn 
this reply there are wood argu rents for 
the single tax. It. foo, would be 
of being collected as auyvihing on earth! 
Tt it absorbed) every cent of the ground 
rent, it would serve the grasping: landlord 
about right, as he bas done nothing: in 
producing the w ealth he is fuking. And 
then, too, for reasons often explained, it. 
would be impossible for the single tax to 
run the ground rent so high as to confis- 
cate improvements and make it continue 
to pay either landlord ov stitte, 


to 


ws sure 


AN Ginepondent asks haw building and 
loan associiutions could doo business under 
the single tax. Gand, he says, having no: 
selling value, would not answer as secur. 
ity. Thereply to this question is found 
in the every-day practice of the Philadel- 
phia associations, There the buyer of a 
home often vets his lot on ground rent—a 
sort of single tax paid to a landlord. If 
the house is already standing: on such a 
lot, ifs full value will nol. as rile, be 
lowned by the association, the bayer Gad 
borrower) being obliged to advance. the 
difference from funds of his own. Tt he is 
to build, dus association will lend nearly 
fhe value of bis improvements when his 
house isin part finished. Onderthe single 


tax, wlot being secured and a few hun- 
dred) dollars’ worth of work done, 

builder of a house could get a mortage 
through an association to the value of 


perhaps SO pereent of the part Cnished. | 
This would vo on in suecessive: stages tin- 
til the house was commleted. Phe asso- 
Ciatioms mortyage under the sinele tax 
would be even more secure than it is now, 
The transaction would invelve less money, 


the danver from fluctuating fand vabues 
would be fess, and, more thin all, the 


homeseeker would be more likely to have 
stendy Cniployment, and consequently the 


more surely comniiumed the INeans Lo pay, 
off his indebtedness, 


The Chicago ‘Leader is printing: in fall 
the proceedings of the tariff 
vention held ia that city ia February. In 
the issue of May 25 is the report of a 
speech made by Mr. Read Gordon, a pro- 
fected: taanufacturer who prays for no 
protection, All the speech is good rend- 
ine, bub bere is a dechiration to be re- 
membered: lh the tari! was taken off 
fin, the industry of which Tam a repre- 
sentative will not onty supply the home 
market but will take the hone market: 
large one, and putt within the power 
of every American citizen at all times to 
have upon fus table the delicacies of the 
seasons wl moderate prices. Th will 
vent the entry into this country of every 
foreign frauitand vevetable which is not 
per sea god-given fruit ov vewetable that 
cannot be crown heres That ts the sort 
of attack which shold often be made on 


our tariff for the destruction of Atericun: : 
industries, 


pre- 


A work on Socialism in fngland,” by 
sidney Webb, LL.B, just issued) by: the 
Atmerican economie asscciatiott-a well 
statement, by the wiry, af the res 
eent progress of the various radical moves» 
ments dn Moghind—tas a good deal to say, 
shoul 
thateountey. Speaking of the wark gomp 
on under the ‘Jomt committee for the 
faxation of eround rents and values,’ it 
says: This committee, presenting its 
wims in the moderate and practical way 
dear tothe Hoglish mind, has already ex- 
ercised a most potent cinflucnes, and: at 
Jeast two-thirds of Che miemibers of the res 
contly elected London county council 
The movement 
for the absorption by taxation of the site 
value of great cities is making enormous 
strides, and at the present moment (April, 
PSS) the leetures of Mr Plenty Georve 
are being presided over by diberal meng 
bers of partignent and candidates for that 
honor, as wellas by ininisters and other 
leaders of the great Qonconformist relige 
jous bodies,” GWT e) 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND S80- 
CIALISM. 





Grant Allen im Contemporary Review, 

Before me, on my table here in Flor- 
ence lies a paper or prospectus of a certain 
London association, curiously styling’ it- 
self (I know not why) the Liberty and 
Property defense league, which enumer- 
ates as one of its chief objects, among 
others not now immediately interesting, 
“the advocacy of individualism as opposed 
to socialism, irrespective of purty poli- 
tics.” ‘This prospectus, with its cheering 
promise, was sent me by some kind corres- 
pondent somewhere (who omitted to pre- 
pay it), presumably because he had heard 
me described by somebody clse as an indi- 
vidualist (which is quite true), and be- 
cause he thereupen jumped at once to the 
illogical and practically erroneous con- 
clusion that I must therefore be necessa- 
rily opposed to what calls itsell socialism 
(which is of course a profound mistake). 
And as this mistake appears to be widely 
spread throughout Great Britain at the 
present momenat, where fine old crusted 
toryism, tricked out as individualism, in 


- the borrowed feathers of liberty and 


property defense leagues, is prowling 
about the country generally, seeking what 
good but week-kneed liberals it’ may de- 
vour unawares, it may, perhaps. be worth 
while to discuss briefly the supposed op- 
position between individualist and social- 
ist, and to show that on closer examiua- 
tion it melts away for all practical pur- 


- poses into a phantom of language, 


I will begin by plunging at once tm me- 
dias res with the fundamental principle 
which liberty and property defense lea- 
gues and all their kind so studiousiy 
avoid recoenizing in any way: the princi 
ple that individualism, ino any true sense 
of the word, is only possible where all 
start fuir, without any artificial bandi- 
capping whatsoever. A liberty und prop- 


-erty defense league which sets out with 


the indefensible principle that one min 
may own another ous his private 
chattel, or may hold at inalienable lien 
over some portion of another iicia’s time 
or Jabor, or the product of his labor, or 
may monopolize more than his own fair 
share of the common stock of raw ta- 
terial, or (What comes to the same thing) 
of the carth’s surfiee--is not individualist 
at all, but situply rapacious, predatory 
and lawless. Before you can defend lib- 
erty or property, You dust be sttre that 
the liberty is liberty and that the prop- 
erty is property; and this is) just: what 


6 these so-called: individualists, masquerad- 


ing in other qnenws philosophical princi- 
ciples, borrowed with reservations from 
Mill and Spencer, wholly fail to do, 

Let me illustrate iy case by a short 
and palpably exageerative parable. Ouce 
upon a time, ina certain island kingdom 
of the planet: Mars. a uumber of promi- 
nent citizens, of cotiservative tastes, 
shocked at the growing wave of social- 
ism, Which was just then inundating the 
Martian world, determined to get up, on 
their own account, a liberty and property 
defense league on the mundane pattern. 
So they invited to their deliberations a 
delegate from the parent body in London, 
who duly went over to assist the conmnit- 
tee at their constitutive sittings. But to 
this English delewate’s immense astonish- 
ment, it shortly appeared that the liberty 
which the Martian society wished to de- 
fend was the immemorial liberty of the 
small hereditary red-haired caste to boil 
and eat a dozen each of the black 
haired majority every year; while the 
property whose tuterests they held so 
sacred was the immemorial right of each 
red-haired individual to levy a tax upon 
all ships passing through his own well- 
demarcated portion of the Martian seas, 
and to exact a toll of ninety per cent 
upon all tish caught within its precincts. 
The London delegate, shocked at this 
discovery, pointed out with newly 
awakened warmth of sentiment that 
property, to be real, must be produced by 
the person who owns it, or must have 
been acquired by him from the original 
producer by free gift) or fair barter; and 
that liberty meant the equal right ot 
each individual to do as he liked, pro- 
vided he did not in any way infringe the 
similar right of each other individual to 
do likewise. Upon which the Martian 
league, justly outraged by such revolu- 
tionary remarks, promptly expelled him 
as w socialist, a communist and a public 
enemy. 

Now, suppose we inquire how far the 
London Jeague itself can lay any fair 
claim tu be truly individualist, and how 
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far it shares in a minor degree these ‘is- 
torted ideas of the Martian society. 
Individualism, I take it, is only log- 
ically and consistently possible if it starts 
with the postulate that all men must, to 
begin with, have free and equal access to 
the common gifts and energies of nature 
—soil, water, air, sunshine; and to the 
common stock of raw material—stone, 
wood, voal, metal. Any other pre- 
tended basis for individualism fulls 
at once most feebly to the ground. 
For if your citizen. has no other 


right but the right of being turned out 


loose upon the desert sands, or driven 
from the fields and farms into the ocean 
by persons Who have already monopolized 
all the soil,and allow him no resting 
place for the sole of his foot, then it prac- 


tically involves slavery and murder, and 


every other conceivable social monstros- 
ity. Freedom of contract (as we know 
too well, alas! in the case of Ireland) is: 
mere verbal quibble for the landless man, 
To him. it means but the insult that is 
piled above injary, He must take the 
terms the monopolists and land tabovers 
choose to impose upon him; and those 
useless and idle people, by virtue of their 
taboo. can deprive him, legally, of all the 
fruits of his own labor, except the nar. 
rowest possible margin sufficient for iu 
human family to support life upon. If 
this is individualism, then the individual- 
ists of the old stock. will have nothing to 
do with it. They have not so read their 
Mill on Liberty, and their Social Statics, 
They will leave it ghidly with a cheerful 
countenance to its new gvodfuthers and 
protectors, the tories. 

True individualism, however, as aunder- 
stood by all the individualist fathers, 
means something very different from this, 
Tt doesm't begin half way down the sub. 
jeets it gous straight at onee to the root 
the whole matter An individualist is a 
nan Who recognizes without stint the 
full, free and equal right of every citizen 
to the unimnipeded use of all his enervies, 
activities and faculties, provided ovuly he 
does not thereby eneroach upon the 
equal aod correlative right of every other 
citizen. Ladd the last words in obedience 
to a time-honored usage of lanvuayre: but, 
asa matter of loyic, the former clause 
itself includes the latter: for “full, free 
and equal right” implies already the lim- 
itution stated in the second part of the 
stereotyped sentence. 

In the world into which the British 
subject—we cannot vet say the British 
citizen—~is actually born, however, no 
such right or principle as this has auny- 
where reached any general practical ac- 
knowledgment. On the contrary, the 
young citizen flods himself from the out- 
get turned loose upon a world where al- 
most every natural energy, and almost 
every kind of raw material, has been al- 
ready appropriated and monopolized be- 
forehand by a small and unhappily com- 
pact class of squatters and tabovers, Not 
one solitary square inch of English soil 
remains unclaimed on which he can 
levally lay his head without paying tax 
and toli fo somebody; in other words, 
without giving a part of his own labor, 
or the product of his labor, to one of the 
syuatting and tabooing class, in exchange 
for their permission (which they can with- 
hold if they choose) merely to goon ex- 
isting upon the ground which was 
originally common to all alhke, and has 
been unjustly seized upon (through what 
particular process matters little) by the 
ancestors or predecessors of the pres- 
ent monopolists. He cannot sleep with- 
out paying rent for the ground he 
sleeps on, He cannot labor without buy- 
ing the raw material of his craft, directly 
or indirectly, from the lords of the soil, 
the encroachers on the native common 
rights of everybody. He cannot make 
anything of wood or stone, for the wood 
and the stone are already fully appropri- 
ated; he cannot eat of the fruits of the 
earth, for the earth itself, and all that 
grows upon it, is somebody else's, The 
very air, the water, and the sunlight are 
only his in the public highway; nay more, 
even there, for a single day alone, His 
one right, recognized by the law, is the 
right to walk along that highway till he 
reels with fatigue—for he must ‘keep 
moving;” and then he is liable, if he sleeps 
or faints in the open, to be brought up 
hefore the magistrates charged with the 
heinous crime and misdemeanor of being 
a vagabond, without visible means of sup- 
port, who has paid no rent to the lords of 
the soil for a square yard of room on which 
‘to die comfortably, 

The persons who uphold such an atro- 
cious state of things as this are clearly not 
in any sense individualists, The person 














who thus (in the absurd and illogical lan- 
guage of our day) “own landed property” 
—a plain self-contradiction—are clearly 
aggressors upon the equal rights of 
others, impeding them in the free exer- 
cise of their energies and activities, and 
debarring them from their natural equal 
right of access to a fair share of the com- 
mon stock of raw material. For such 
persons to describe themselves as indi- 
vidualists, or to talk about the defense of 
liberty and property, is as absurd as for 
slaveholders to decluiin about liberty or 
for brivands to prate about their sacred 
right to the ransoms of their prisoners. 
It is perfectly clear that they do not know, 
or will not learn, what liberty is. I shall 
try to show a little later on that they do 
not know, or will not learn, the true na- 
ture of property either. 

But, for the moment, let us contine our- 
selves to liberty alone. It is obvious to 
any one with a grain of logic in his com- 
position that the state of things described 
above contains within it the root element 
of slavery. 

For slavery or serfdom is a state of so- 
ciety in which one man is compelled to 
give up the whole or a portion of his la- 
bor or its products to another person, not 
by free barter, but by brute force, and in 
return for no adequate or just renmuner- 
ation. Now, in nostate of slavery is it 
possible or conceivable that the slave or 
serf should be deprived of quite every- 
thing; he must retain, or have returned 
to him (the distinction -is immuterial), at 
least as much of the product of his toil 
as will suffice on the average to support 
himself, and in most cases his women ind 
children. (LE say in most cases to cover 
the specially hideous instance where. 
either because war mikes up thie loss, or 
because “it’s cheaper to buy than to 
breed,” the slave is | systemutically 
worked {o death by the owner 
or landlord.) And — the habit of 
paying rent ayrees with it) in this— 
that each inember of the commiuaity bas 
to vive up the whole or a larger or smaller 
portion of the product of his labor to an- 
other person (called a landlord), at least 
in return for the right to live upon a few 
square yards of soil, and often, also, for 
the right of access to the raw material or 
producing energies of the earth's surface, 
In the case of non-capitalist: priedial la- 
bor, the citizen must practically pay 
everything but the narrowest possible 
life-supporting margin, What we com- 
monly call an Trish landlord, for example, 
is @ person tabooing for his own benefit: a 
certain portion of the soil of Treland, and 
exacting from every other person who 
lives upon it, in retura for permission to 
use the soil, a fixed amount of the product 
of hisor herlabor. If the other persons 
won't submit to this unjust exaction, they 
are turned out upon the highway to starve, 
and are liable if they camp out even there 
to be imprisoned in turn for having no set- 
tled place of residence. 

A system based upon this fundamentally 
false idea that every man except a favored 
few must pay tax and toll for the right to 
live, is obviously one which incloses with- 
in itself the root-principle of slavery. 
Whenever a liberty defense league is 


started to oppose it, I for one, as a con- 


sistent individualist, will be happy to give 
in my name to the comruittee, 

Furthermore, any person who so ta- 
booes a portion of the soil (above his own 
fair share) is not an individualist, because 
he is an encroacher upon the free uctivi- 
ties of others. He impedes several of his 
fellow citizens in their natural right of 
equal access to all the raw material and 
energies of nature. 

Again, as to property. Property, as 
conceived by the individualist, means the 
product of a man’s own labor, exerted 
upon his fair share of the common stock 
of raw material. The common stock is 
not and cannot itself be property; for no- 
body made it, and it belongs in equity to 
all of us equally. For instance, the coun- 
ty of Sutherland, or the river Thames, or 
the Bristol channel, or Trafalgar square, 
cannot be property; nor can a square 
wile of ocean, or the sunlight that falls 
on the 5th of August, or a mass of coals 
in the bowels of the earth, or the stratum 
of air for five miles above sea level in the 
city of London, If any man lays a claim 
to any of these natural areas or energies 
as his by birth, inheritance, or purchase, 
he is clearly encroaching upon the com- 
mon rights and liberties of us all. Uf, for 
example, he charges us a voyalty for the 
privilege of extracting iron trom = his 
mine, or exacts yent from us for the 
privilege of building our chimneys into 
his stratum of air, or appropriates seventy 
per cent of the fish caught in a certain 
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space of ocean, or compels us to bolt our 
shutters and remain indoors on the 5th of 
August unless we consent to pay him ten 
pounds a head all round for the use of his 
sunlight, theo he is obviously encroach- 
ing on our rights, and treating as prop- 


erty by brute furce what is not and can. 


not possibly ever be so, 

True property consists of the product of 
labor, and it can be owned only by the 
producer himself, or by the person to 
whom the producer himself has freely 
given, bartered, or bequeathed it. To have 
stolen or plundered it gives no real title. 
And it must be the product: of lubor ex- 
erted upon the laborer’s fair share of the 
common stock of raw material, and no 
more; if he has filched or unjustly ap- 
propriated the raw material, if he has 
taken more than his due proportion, if he 
has robbed another of the stuff from 
which he made il, his right in it is 
vitiated, and it is no longer property in 
the individualist seuse of the term. 

In the beginning of things, of course 
(to use w transparent but convenient 
fiction), no great difficulty was likely to 
arise about the question of this common 
stock of raw material. The hunter, for 
example, who deftly fashioned a flint 
hatchet out of a lump of shapeless stone, 
did not take largely enough from the 
eweneral mass of raw flint then and there 
existing to make his draughts upon the 
commen store worthy of notice. It was 
the labor expended upon the hatchet in 
the course of chipping, grinding and 
polishing that gave it all its real value; 
and hence in this early stage, the question 
as to the right: of access to raw material 
never ussumed = practical importance, 
From a very early time, accordingly, all 
sorts of encroachments were permitted 
by use and wont upon the common stock; 
at first unimportant, later, under the 
military organization, monopolist; until 
ut last in our own time and in civilized 
countries, almost every form of raw ma- 
terial hus been appropritted and taboved 
by samehody somewhere. That evil legacy 
of the feudal system the Huropen race 
carries with it everywhere. Soil, with 
its crop raising and stock feeding potenti. 
alities; moor, waste, bog, and woodland; 
tree, bush, shrub, and herbage; coal, iron, 
tin, and lead; puy, even in miuimy cases, 
streams, rivers, Water power, and tides, 
have been converted by au evil use into 
What passes for property by individuals; 
so that all members of the community at 
larve are mulcted of a portion of their 
own real property (I um not using the 
phrase in its topsy-turvey, etymologically 
indefeasible legal sense) in order to pay 
for access in some form or other to the 
false or pretended property of other people 
in space, air, and raw material, 

This, it can hardly be necessary to point 
out, constitutes a real aggression aguinst 
property, a partial admission of the prin- 
ciple of slavery—that nobody can even 
exist in England without paying rent, 
that is to say, without giving up to wn ir- 
responsible monopolist sume portion of 
tie product of his own labor, in order to 
purchase the bare right of existence. and 
the freedom to exercise his trade or call- 
ing. 

Now, To aum not oa visionary or 
revolutionary lund  nutionalizer. 1 
don’t for a moment mean to de- 
ny that this question of land, raw 
material, natural energies, is complicated 
on every hand by many and serious prac- 
tical difficulties, I don't for a moment. 
mean to deny that money purchase and 
investment of capital have introduced 
into the question all sorts of iutricacies 
impossible of disentanglement. IT don't 
for a moment mean to deny that it is 
mixed up with innumerable conflicting 
real rights—that in Westminster, for in- 
stance, itis hard tu decide how much of 
the wealth now existing on the soil be- 
longs by rights to the capitalists and 
builders; how much to the journeymen 
laborers and beicklayers; how much to 
the prime common stock of the commu- 
nity or toits joint earnings (the “unearned 
increment”), and how little, if any, to the 
so-called freeholder, the gentleman known 
us the duke of Westminster. I don’t for 
a@moment mean to suggest that an im- 
mediate or even a gradual resumption of 
all this wealth, uay, a redistribution of 
its component parts between the true 
proprietors, individually or collectively, is 
practically possible or practicably de- 
sirable, You can’t unravel great tangles 
of fact and justice offhand like that on 
abstract principles. But what Ido mean 
to assert is that all this embroilment, this 
hopeless embroailment, has come about 
through the absence of the individualist 


idea in politica; and that the main thing 
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we individualists have now to do is tenta- 
tivehy and gradually to bring about, as 
faras ins hes, such remedial measures 
(however slight) as may redress the gross- 
est of these gross injustiecs, and may 
pave the way for putting us all back to 
some small extent ona platform where 
we can start fair in the race for life, with- 
out finding our individuality encronched 
upon on every side by hampering mo- 
nupolies, 2... 

Jf course, we individualists are not so 
narrow nunded as to object to Lord 
Wemyss and Lord Bramwell and all the 
rest of the liberty and property defense 
lesguers standing up, if they like, tooth 





and nail, together, for their prepos- 
terous privileges. Let them, by all 


means, get up a confiscation and 
atistocraey defense league. But when 
they begin to masquerade in borrowed 
feathers us individualsts, to trot about 
the country under other men’s colors, the 
farce becomes absurd enough to demand 
exposure, The little doll they have dressed 
up to impose upon their admirers is not 
individualism at all, when you come to 
look close at it—itis privilege tricked out 
under false pretenses, 
With the socialists, on the other band, 
I do not fora moment deny that the thor- 
ough going individualists of the old school 
—the logical individualists who insist on 
~ basing theif individualism on a firm and 
solid bottom of principle—appear at. first 
sight to have profound differences. In 
theory, I think, most individualists are 
utterly opposed to much that the socialists 
proclaim as their end and aim, We do 
not believe, for example—we of the old 
type—that one man ought.to be taxed to 
pay for teaching another man’s children, 
We do not believe that one man oucht to 
be taxed to pay for another man’s books, 
or beer, or: preaching, or amusement, 
We do not believe that the state, that. 
deus ex machina of current socialistic 
writing and thinking, should take aught 
from any man for any purpose save for 
“the most necessary public objects of de- 
fense against external or internal enemies, 
Our ideal is the ideal of a world in which 
everybody should start fair at the outset, 
and every boat should stand thereafter by 
its own accidents. 

Batin the practical world, the world 
that men live in, ideals are not easily 
realized. The socialist ideal and the indi- 

vidualist ideal are both little more than 
phantoms or imaginary goals, toward 
which, by vague and uncertain ways, we 
are each, as we think, manfully striving. 
What is common to us both js a strong 
sense of the injustice and wickedness of 
the existing system. What we both hate 
is inequality and wrong, What we both 
aim at is a more equitable distribution of 
the goods of life among those who do 
most to produce and defend them. While 
our abstract principles seem to differ in 
some places us wide as the poles, our 
practical judement upon most moot points 
comes as a rule pretty close to identity. 
Tne great question, in short, for every 
one of us at the present crisis, is simply 
this: Are we on God's side or are we on 
the devil's? Are we for keeping up and 
obstinately defending these prime in- 
justices, or are we for mitigating, modi- 
fying, and, if possible, abolishing them ? 

Moreover, the so-called socialist is often 
found on strict examimiation to be a so- 
cialist, after all, in name only. Feeling 
deeply the goad of these fundamental 
wrongs under which the proletariate iat 
present smarts, he accepts at once the 
socialistic solution as being the first and 
easiest then and there offered him. But 
when one presses him hard as to the 
separate clauses and items of his creed, 
one finds yvenerally that what he lays 
stress upon is the injustice itself, not the 
supposed socialistic cure; and that in in- 
stinct and spirit he is individualist at bot- 
tom. Ido not, myself, believe that truce 
true socialism has, or ever had, any larwe 
following among the people in Kagland. 
I beheve the solid, somewhat seltish Eny- 
lish mind really runs in quite another 
groove, and looks upon the world in quite 
another fashion, And Iam perfectly 
sure that if if came to the pinch, any: 
thing like true socialistic measures would 
rouse the fiercest opposition and indigna- 
tion of nine out of ten soi disant socialists, 
i e ’ 

The tact is, nationalization of raw ma- 
terial, whenever it comes, or if ever it 
comes (say about the date of the Greek 
Kalends), will give the socialist practically 
everything for which he is now so blindly 
fighting, (I prefer the somewhat cum- 
brous term of “nationalization of raw ma- 
terial” to the more concise and customary 
‘land nationalization,” because the latter 

















phrase has a tendency to confine the view 
fo the agricultura) value of the soil only; 
whereas the word “hind” really includes 
as well rock, coal, tuetal, water ways, wa- 
ter power, natural scenery oud the actual 
emplacement of allour cities, towns, and 

villages. And how great is the economic 

ndue of natural scenery alone one may 

recognize, not only if one looks at Tor- 

quay, Cannes, Aix-les-Bains and Carlsbad, 

but also if one remembers that a single 

squatter family at Niagara made a hiuree 

fortune by admitting the public through 

av turnstile, ata dollar a head, to view the 

fulls, which its ancestors, D suppose, must 

origimuly have created.) Well, national- 

ization of this-sort practically amounts to- 
the realization in another form: of the so- 

cialist programing, Only the socialist 

fails to see just vel that this is the Justest 

and most practicable method of attaining 

his aims, By-and-by, precisely in propor- 

tion as Wearrive nearer and nearer the 

goul—us we remove every disability and 

smooth down every injustice--will the 

honest, hard working, intelligent social- 
ist. the cream of the producers, begin” to 

object to any state interference with his 
own fair carnings for the benefit of the 
idle, the dissolute, or the ineapable. Tn 

those days, it is not improbable, the in- 

competent and helpless descendants of do- 

nothing squatter or robber families will 

fare hardly at the hands of the quondaim 

socialist leaders, 





A WAIL FROM FIFTH AVENUE. 

Something overa veor ago about two 
thousand leases fell in wand were renewed on 
the Portman estate in London, This ‘‘re- 
funding” of unearned increment did not 
vive as much satisfaction as did Mr. 
Coschen’s recent conversion of consols. 
In fact the two thousand leaseholders in 
juker street and its vicinity made such an 
outery over the barbarity of Viscount 
Portman in demanding aw sixfold increase 
of vround rent and in blackmailiog them 
in addition by “premiums” and specifica- 
tions for further improvements, that the 
attention of all England was attracted to 
the case, There can be no doubt that the 
widespread discussion that followed in the 
papers brought the whole subject of pri- 
vate ownership of Jand suddenly to the 
front, with the result that the iberal par- 
ty is now going iu for taxation of ground 
rents, and the constituencies of London 
are voting with it. 

It seems strange that a rooted evil like 
the ground ownership of the great Lon- 
don landlords should be reproduced so soon 
as this in this country. Yet there are a 
gooediy number of estimable people now 
in this city whoare in sackcloth and ashes 
over precisely the same calamity as befell 
their brothers and sisters in’ London a 
year azo. 

Tt appears that 274 leases have just 
fdlem ino on one section of the great 
landed estate owned by Columbia college 
inthis civ. Roughly stated, the Jand in 
question lies between Forty-seventh and 
Fiftv-tirst streets, on Fifth avenue, and 
between that avenue and Sixth, As 
every one knows, the locality is) very 
choice, and the houses that have been 
built upon this leased land are handsome 
and desirable, The lucky possessors ot 
these houses used to sit’ down to dinner 
in peace after their comfortable daily 
drivein the piuek, and never dreamed that 
wuteht in this world could be out of joint, 
until the sudden and, to them, altogether 
unjustifiable demand of their ground 
lundlord for additional rent. Some of the 
aggrieved, however, are fain to admit that 
they did anticipate some rse ino the new 
leases, but were horror struck oat the 
enormous increase of the new impost. 
Tn some causes the increase was between 
three and four hundred per cent. The 
result has been the same as it was in 
Baker street, namely. unavailing: expost- 
dation and argument and in certain in- 
stances enforced removal from the neigh- 
hood. The treasurer of the collewe points 
to the undoubted facet that the corpora: 
tiows land has increased) in value during 
the past twenty-one vears, and tnaintams 
that the new cround rents represent but 
a low rate of interest upon the present 
actual value of the lots. Yet report says 
the house owners are wrath, and will not 
be comforted, 

Troubles that come upon ous “all ina 
heap’oare hard to be borne. When they 
attack us continuously aud unceusingly, 
or upon a cumulative principle, we grow 
accustomed to them and become seasoned 
and hardened. For example, the people 
of this country have become seasoned to 
the hardships of the tariff; they don’t 
mind paying high prices for things, be- 
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cause they ave used to doing that.  Simi- 
Jariv, weare so in the bibit of suving 
New York that 
looks about fora house he 
expects to pay a heavy price. The trouble 
with our friends on the Columbian college 
estateis that the change was sproaug oon 
them all of a sudden. Veto their 


(lis- 


-coniture is sintply an elect of the lease. 


hotd system of robbery; and how can (hey 
be any more objects of sympathy than 
people who are robbed) by the fee-simiple 
method or in any other way ? 

As iu matter of faet, it is extremely 
likely thal the income that enables them 
to live in that fashionable locality and to 
pay their landlord additional ground rent 
is largely derived from rents that) they 
themselves receive from land they own 
in other streets or other places. If such 
is the vase they pursne an even more 
heartless method of extracting tribute 
from their tenants, for, lone leases net 
being very cotnmon, they probably. let 
their real estate for one or two or three 
years, and with the continuous rise in 
land values screw up the rent at every 
renewal, Rack renting if, is sometimes 
called, One can feel pretty sure that 
very few of them would object. on moral 
grounds, to purchasing the farm mortgage 
of a westera protected farmer, or would 
refuse to eo on” with a syndicate to buy 
upa whole town site and squeeze big re- 
turns on the investment from arise in 
land values. 

The present wailing of these good peo- 
ple is largely superinduced by a realizu- 
tion on their partthat they are now culled 
upon to pay up for benefits they have 
been enjoving gratuitously heretofore, It 
eoes against the ethics of the ingrained 
landowner to do this. Our friends, in 
paying ground rent on a valuation of v1 
years ago, had rather a “soft snap” of ait. 
They were enjoying immense advantages 
for very little money. Now that the time 
comes for them to disburse at current 
rates for value received, they “squeal.” 
To the unprejudiced observer it: should 
seem that Columbia college is the party to 
engage one’s sympathy, for all these years 
a remarkable increment has been taking 
place in the value of its property, but 
never a cent the more has it’ been able to 
collect. Those Jong leases have treated 
its treasury unfairly. 

Still, the wail from Fifth avenue falls 
upon the sympathetic ears of single tax 
people with a distant melancholy music, 
and their hearts ¢o out to the sufferers in 
their hour of trouble. BK. Y. Cones, 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the pames and 
addresses of men active in the sinvle tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the mevement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Atisier, N@ Allyn street, 

Albany, N ¥—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J 
Rosturt, 22 Third avenue, or James J shiboney, secre. 
lary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 28 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—C LIshler pres; Do T Munmre, 
secretary single tax club, 

Amaterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, offlee Anacostin tea 
company, Hurrisun and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstam. 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Ath us, Pa—Artbur Le Prerce, 

Atlanta, Gu—Jolbon C Keed, lawyer, 
street, ; 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tux club. 

Auburn, N Y--Daniel Peacock, president; HW pine 
aict, secretary Single tax club, College pall, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Beli midt, 52) Lincoln street, 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sibio. 

Ballston 8pa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore. Md—Jobo W Jones, 1% N Bond street; John 
Salmon, 414) N Eutaw street: Dr Wm N Hilt, 1438 
Baltimore street. 

Bath-on-the- Hudson, § Y—Mutthew © Kirseh. 

Bayside, Long lsiand, N Y-Antuonio M Molina, 

Braceville, ll—Willam Matthews, secretary Tarti? po- 
form club, 

Bradford. Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land. and labor 
club, %@ Newell place. 

Bristol, Dak—W EK Brokaw. 

Binebampton, N Y—K W Dundon, 38 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 204 Main street, Charles. 
ton; J K Roche, 2% Converse avenue, Malden; Hanillo 
Garland, chairman Single tax leavue, Jamaien Plain 

Brooklyn, No Y¥—George E West, Mb, 49 Clermont avo- 
nue, president Single tax cluo. 

Burlington, lJowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Bpencer, 

Cambndgeport, Mass—Win A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Canusteo. N Y—H W Johusor. PO box 265. 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, M D. 

aati O—S J Harmount, MoD, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May Citv—Wm Porter, box 47, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowa—Irving W Bmith, AbD), office appa 
site Union bouse. 

Chicago, N—Frank Pearson, ¢) La Salle atreet; T. W, 
Wittler, secretary Single tax club, 426 Milwaukee 
avVebue, 

Clnciunat, Q—Dr David) De Beck, 189 West Ninth 
Street; Joves'’s news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
etreet: eae, rei nee Single tax club, 25 Vine street 

Clanton, Ala—O M Mastinor Alex G Dake, 

Cieveland, @C W Whitmarsh, 4 Bucidid avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 142 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argus. 

Cobora N Y—J 8 Crane 

peal Cal—Charles F Snooth, proprietor Commercial 

oreL 

ae ‘O-—Fdward) Hyneman, 8451-2 Bouth High 
stree 

Cornwall. Cal—Jeff A Halley, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J~Chas FP Johnston, 

Danbury, Conn—Saim A Main, 4 Binith street. 

da Seen i W Kile, &% E Fifth street; J G Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, ColeAndresy W, Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa--bL Jo Kiaonun, president Bingle 44a 
club; Joho W King. secretary. 

Detroit, Mich—-J K Finebart, 6 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, %7—Thied street. secretary Tes reform ae 

hontation: BOG Howe, 6446 léth av 

Bae Springs, Kldorady county, Cal—-J V Lunswa, 
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Foxcroft, Me--E Libby. 
Garduer, LU-T S Cumming. 
Glen Cove, Long tslaod, N Y—Herbert Loramer. 
Glendive, Mont—A H Sawyer, 

Gleus Falls, N ¥~Jeho H Quintan. 

Gloversville, N Y¥—Win GC Woed, MOP. 

Grand View -on-the-Hundson, N Y~Henry Le Hinton. 

Harrison, Tex—f J MeColtum. 

Hartington, Neb Jolin Ho Fetber, 

Hlaverhill, Miass—Arthur i Broek, 

Helena, Moot--Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
sinuie tax ussoehiubbom. 

Hornedsville, N ¥—George H Van Winkla 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman 

Hoosick Falls, NX OY—EOS Haaminonu, 

Houston. Tea—H F Hing, corporation attorney, 

Hutebtuson, Kas—J GQ xlaleoim, MD. 

Tien. N ¥~Georve &mith, PO bux SU 

[ndianapous, tnd—t BP Custer, president. Bingzie ta 
lense, WOU Pel Cou; Chas Ho Krause, bookkeeper, Vou 
nevu’s hasdiware store, BH Wisthingtou street. 

Ithaed, N Y-CC Platt, druggist, 75 Cast State street, 

Jaavier, N J-8 Bb Walsh 

Jersev City, N J—Jusepu Dana Millc?, secretary Hud- 
sOD COUDLY Sthple tix jeawue, 4 hee avenue, 

Kansas Citv, Mo—Chus  Retd 2123 Highland avenue 

Retoustit, Wis—W oD Qiiighevw > 

Keithsburgh, LM Medbeonald 

Kingston, N Y¥—fheodore M Romaym oi 

Lansiagburch, N Y¥—Jatnes McMann, 21 figuveenth at, 

Lonsdale, Kl—Dr L. F Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me—F oD Lyford, § Cottage street, 

Lexiagton, Ky—James bewip 

Londen, Englund—Wiliam S::uuders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W_ H Doure, 30 North Alameda streets 
W A Cole, 149 Suuth Hil; or A Vinette, P O Bt tion. KB. 

Lowell, Mas.—Henry Kobertsou, § Metealf bluck, Kid- 
der street, 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenham, 

Lynebburg, Va~Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 

Lyun, Se ERE aOrS P Perkins, 14 Bouth Common 
atree 

Madison, Dak—E H Evenson, 

Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Kichardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WOR Hall 

Manstield, O-—W Jo Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office. 

Mariboro, Mass—Geo A EF Reynolds 

Mariborough, N Y—C [. cnitdon. 

Mart, Texs—J L Caldwell, charrmin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marsaville, Mout--8 F Ralston, Br, president Montana 
single tax asscchauion, 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 Mast South street. 

Maurittus, [ndiao Ocean—Robvert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tenn—R G Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, ® Madison street; Holton Smitu, 3225 Alabama 
street, 

Middletown, Conn-—dotn G Hopkins, P O box 58, 

Middletown. N ¥—Chas H Fuller, jb O box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis-Petoer MeGill, 147 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single tas 
feague, 402W Franklin avenue; EL. Ryder, secre- 
Lary. 

Motmle, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 

Mt Mleasaut, lown—A O Pitcher, Mov. 

Mt Vernon, N YJB Luttber, 

Bur as les Til-Witiltam Camm, presivent Democratic 
elub, 

Nashville, Teon-—P H Carroll, 245 N High street, secre 
lary American lind leaseue. 

Neponset, Mags—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Watiut street 

Newark, N J—Hev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Orlental 
street, 

New Brighton, Pa—John Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg. N Y—DJ McKay, secretury Single tax club, 
238 Brondwiy. 

Newburyport, Mass—Win RK Whitmore, secrelary Mer- 
rimacwssembly, Herald otfiee, 

New Haven, Conn—Williurd Db Warren, room 11, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Sunith, 106 Day street 

wew Orleans, La—-Jonos Witters, Maritime assoca- 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, secretary Single tax 
league, A7 SuuthKute street; WiC James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col~Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association 

Norfolk, Va—Edward K Hobertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. drawer 5, 

North Adams, Mass~Willard Mo Browne, 13 Marshall 
street, BB Myers. PO box out, 

North Spricgheli, Mo—-K bP Alexander, 1826 North 
Bounville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James H Babcock, lock box 52 

Overrun, O—HKuw B Haskell. 

Vlean, N ¥~—George Ball, pres Single tux association 
Timothy Horin, sec, 85 Rullroaud street. 

Oly obia Wash ler—Alexsander Farguhiur, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb—Jolin BE Emblen, 22 Virginia avenue; Pere 
Pepoon, pres single tax club, 112 8 Sth street; C 
Beckett, see, uo weor 27th and Blondo streets. 

Ordway, Dak--ft H Garlund. meniver Tax reform asso- 
clation. 

Oswero, N Y~—Alex Skillen, 160 West First street. 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, P O box 181. 

Paterson, N J—-E W Nellis, Chairman Passaic count 
Single tax Clovelaudicampaligu committee, 89 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va—W [ Borernan, member of Single 
tax lenvue. a 

Pawtucket, BR Il—Edward Barker, 2 Gooding street. 

Peoria, lll--Jd W Avery, 

Philadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or AL H. Stephenson, 214 Chestuut street, secretary 
Benry George club. 

Piermont, S Y¥—Charles R Hood, PO box 18, 

Pittsburg, PieeMurk F Roberts, 1727 Carey alley. 

Po ead, Cre U Kigges, 48 Stark street. tH Thomp- 
Hieite 

Poughkeepsie, N Y¥—William Co Albro, 

Providence--i [--Robert Grieve, $2 Button atreet; 
br Win Barker, pres, Rhode island siugle tax asso 
CUALION. 

Pulaski, N Y~C V Harbottle, 

Ravenswood, [1-W H Van Ornum, 

Heading a-—Chas 5 Prizer, 1013 Peun street; Charles 
Corkhul, [ON 6th street. 

ites nutd’s Krldge, Cont.—Joho Carreer, box A 

Hochrtetd, Pod MM Ritehie, 15 Seurh A streets od Ey 
Hit dab Saath bbe street, 

Kidgeway, N Y~-D C Sullivan, 

laver Falls, Wis—lGeorse HE Bates, 

Rochester, N ¥--Charles Aven, 7 Morrill street, 

Kuselle, N J—Head Gordon, 

HKutland, Ve-T OH Brown, il Cherry street 

Ban Francisco, Cal—d uage James G Maguire, Superior 
court 

8an Luts Oospo, Cal~Mrsa Frances M Mine. 

So atthe, Wash Ter--F i Morrow, 

Seneces Falis. N ¥—Win UH Adicinson, P O vox 56, 

Sharon, Conn—A J HKoatwick, iurartan Singie tax clu 

Shenandorh, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single tas 
club: Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southbory, Mass—S H Howes, 

Buuth Gaston, N C—W L M Perkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C L Dedric, 
‘resident Progressive ussuciation; John Sheehan, seo 
retary. 

8) ib a lowed W Schrimpf, secretary Tarif? re 
' orm club, 

Spodugletd, H-Jaties HW MeCrea, secretary Sangamon 
supe tax elub, 680 lack avenue, 

Springield, Mo—H AW Junemian, 665 Nichols street 

Rt Louis, Mo-Hainlin Russell, president Single tag 
league, M7164 Lacon street; Leni. 1, iloum, secretary, 
room 5, 919 Galve street 

Btoekton, Cul—bD A Learned, 

Sronehum, Mass—De Wo Syinineton Brown, 

Streator d), George @ Guenther, 

Byracuse, N ¥—Charles 8 Hopitus, 9 Seymour streets 
HOOK Perry, 149 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, ¢ 
Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Single 
tas club, 49 Greene atreet 

Toleds, OEY Trivers, secretary Bingla tia club, Nod, 
Ho sumnut street, 

Tacuma, Wash ‘Ler-k C Clarke, 105 K st. 

Trenton, N J~H K Matnewas, § Howell street, 

Tray, N Y—n B Martls. 

Tuckahoe, N Y¥—Aluvert O eh 

Unionville, Conn—John MeAulttfe, 

Utica, N Y—Th mas Sweeney, 146 Elizabeth street, or 
Paintel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner Firat and 
stharine. 

Voorerta, BOW L Sinton, Band N RR Ca, 

V nceunes, Ind Hon Bamiuel W Willams, rooms 2an¢@ 

* ears sire 4 ' . ‘ : 
neo, Ter--Frauk Grady, lawver, 163 south 4th at 

Wakefield, i l—David Harrower, stale 

Washington, 2 C—~ir. Willian Geddes, 1719@ streeg, B 
W. secretary single tax league. 

boniegenenaie Le aria Wilam cave 
fest New Brighton, Staten Island. N YA RB 

Meet pg, W Va—Joeug L Prank, 27 Eolf ee 

ee re en ee N ¥—deorpze Harnwelb 
althoan, Mass—C bP olin, cigar stores 4 lane 
prewsdeont Single tax een is u; Thos Lous 

W oodatock. HA W Cumin. 

Worcester, Mass.—E K Page, Lake View, 

Yoakers, N Paden h adnan 
wD, WE. lv Hadcilffe, c 

Beveaciie Ohin- WH thughoat ten hae ‘shress 
C & Fotwiln, pres, single tes club 
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THE UNHAPPY OF EARTH. 
In God or Man to Binme for All Mamnn 
Misery ? 
Judge Frank T. Reigin Nashville Herahd, 

Will surne statistiqau tell me how many 
ragged, hungry children there are on the 
earth to-day!) How many of these, on au 
averave, must become the pray of brothels 
uud prisons§ How many of these, on an 
uveraye, must ‘ievitubly Jive the lives of 

~ brutes and devils! 
women und children are at work in under- 
ground mies! How many ruined women, 
‘who were once innocent, pure hearted little 
girls, walk the gas aud electric lizhted streets 
of the tuwns und cities of Shristeudum? Lost, 
lost, lost. God's fair earth that might and 
ought to Lave been a heaven to them made a 
heli! Will be tell me bow many druukuerds 
are stayevertng on their way to the pit of woe! 
And ther poor wives and little children! 
Will be tell ime how many flesh-clothed im- 
mortal souls ure cuged in deus of rock and 
irou, little bigger than a grave! Will he tell 
ine the number of women and virls, who from 
_ early morning until fur inte the night ‘stitch, 
stitch, stitch, in huaver, poverty and dirt!” 
Will he tell me bow muny sweaters’ victiins 
there aref How many human beings with 
hearts are packed like surdiues in tenement 
houses? How mupy weary aud beavy-jaden 
men there ure—for whom there is no rest this 
side of the grave, und no hope beyond it— 
human brutes, dying ignorant, brutalized by 
work, who might, uuder a better social. sys- 
tem, have been sons of wisdom and nobleness! 
Will hetell me how mauy despairing, break- 
ing hearts the sun look douwu upon to-day? 
How muuy thieves who commit depredativus 
upon the tvilers and producers of wealth, 
with impunity, protected by church aud by 
state? How many frivolous, selfish butterflies 
and dudes of fashiou, who eat the huney they 
have bad no band iu produciug! O, the cries 
of uuguish and the curses that hourly beat 
upon tbe tympanum of God's ear! How 
muvy suicides dves our social systein every 
day seud, bloud-stained, to God’s throne to 
ery oulbuguainst the Christian plarisees and 
money-loviag bypucrites of this generation! 
The air for miles above this plauel is crowded 
with the growus aod cries and curses of Matn- 
mou’s victins on their wild flight to Gouud’s 
eur; to Him who has suid: “‘Vengeuuce is 
mine!” 

O, blasphemer, du you dream that this state 
of things is due tu our obedience to tbe di- 
vine laws! Has obedience to Gud’s laws 
worked out such w result as this! Every one 
of us who sees the inuumerabie number ul 
meno and women aud childreoa that ure being 
murdered, by slow torture, in body aud 
wiud and soul, by our present sucial systeim, 
by human laws contravening the divine laws, 

and who fails to ery oul ugulost it, isu purty 
to the crime, is w umurderer uot only of budies 
but of souls. Leure not how “emimently re- 
spectable” he may be, I cure vot what posi- 
tion he may bold in church and state, he is 
an atheist, or Worse, be is a Worshiper of the 
devils beis guilty of the uupardunable sig, if 
be stops his ear to the ery of the cbildren, if 
he sees the uuspeakable slaughter of the in- 
nocents by Mamuneo and refuses tu rush to 
the rescue. 

Do you not see that all this misery and suf- 
fering and crime, this brutalization of the 
masses, this whulesaie imurder of buman 
souls, this conversion of the classes into sel- 
fish, heartless plisrisees, 1s due, must be due, 
to a violation of some Junudameatal law of 
the Creator, or else that this Creator is a de 
mon? What right buve you, by your human 
laws, to vest in the few the right to monopu- 
lize those buuaties of nature intended for the 
support and use of allf Did God create the 
sky, the wind, the clouds, the air, tu be the 
private property of a limited number of indi- 
viduals! Are they uuy more, or as much, 
essential to life us the land? If you have the 
Natural right to monopolize the Jund, you 


have the natural right to munopolize 
the air, A right to a portion of the soil 


is us necessary to a man’s life as to a tree’s, 
or as is a right tu breathe the air. Under our 
system of liuws the people themselves, by 
obeying uw natural instinct, by congregatiny 
together, communicate wu value tou the naked 
Jand which puts ib out of the power of tbe 
great body of them to owb any interest in it. 
The growth of population alone communicates 
to the land all its exchange or speculative 
value. If the people could destruy that 
yalue which they themselves bave communi- 
cated to the Jaud they would put it: within 
the power of euch and all of them to own 
homes, to chunge their condition from that 
of tenuuts, or serfs, tu that of Jaudlords, 1 
believe in Jandlordisin; ouly 1 want the sys- 
tem so chunped that every mun will be a 
landiord, That will wake bin a patriot. 
Thav will enable every family to siug “Home, 
Sweet Home,” with no danger of their hearts 
breaking while singing it. 

If all the unoccupied, unused land of this 
country Was free to everv one who would use 
it, Would there be any tramps, or beygars, or 
paupers! If there were, then they ought 
either to be taken out and shot or pub in 
prison at hard Jabor for life. Butthere would 
be none, or comparatively none, Human 
beings, God's children, sre vagrants aud dev- 
ils becuuse of wicked humanlawa. Givetbem 
a chance to work aud give vhein the full re- 
‘sults of their work and they will fill the worid 

With syeh an abuadance of wealth as bas 
never been dreamed 2f, and there will be vo 


Will he tell me how many: 


-by such withholding of it. 
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ragged, hungry children anywhere to be seen; 
and that meuns that there will be few or no 
ruined womens, ne drunkards, no crimi 
Hunger brutalizes men and causes crime. 
The single tux will deprive no man of bis 


land. Let bim have as much land as he wants 
to. But it will destroy that value which does 


not inbere in the soil, which is no part of the 
land, which has been made to attaeh to the 
land sulely by reason of the presence of pop- 
ulation, and which alone places it within the 
power of the moneyed class to enslave, to 
own, the masses. For the man who owns the 
land owns those who are forced to live upon 
that lund. The truth is, and it is clear that 
such is the divine law, that no man has the 
right to withhold from cultivation and use 
any portion of this planet, unless he gives to 
those from Whom he witbbolds it the just 
equivalent for the injury he works to society 
If God were tbis 
day to destroy the life principle in. the soil, 
so that it would no longer contain the raw 
inatecial out of which all wealth is produced 
by human labor, and should from hence on 
supply such raw muterial by dropping it out 
of the sky, would a few be permitted to mio- 
nopolize it and refuse access,to it to the 
others unless they consented to pay them out 
of their labor for the right to bave such ac- 
cess tu it?) Thatis the precise equivalent of 
our present land system. This planet is the 
storehouse of nature, which contains all the 
raw muterisl for the support of all beings 
called into existence on its surface. And 
God, or nature, is pot a niggard. He has 
provided a superabuodant supply for all; not 
for this generation only, but fur all gevera- 
tions. The fuult is not His that so many go 
supperless to bed. Ours is the fault; our ig- 
nurance and selfish wickeduess, 

How can a poor little miserable mite of 
humanity, a clod of earth witha soul, a spark 
of deity, init, go out these summer nights, 
and gaze up at all the unaccountable billions 
of other worlds rotativg and revolving 
around their awful suns; how can be draw 
before his mind's eye the picture of this 
planet on which he lives, an immense ball 
5,000 miles in diameter, 25,000 miles in cireum- 
ference, with 144,000,000 square miles of 
water on its surface, the Lume of the in- 
numerable living and dying glassy-eyed crea- 
tures, revolving, at tiie rate of 1,500,000 miles 
a day, around uw globe of firein tbe heavens 
400 times as large as itself, carrying on its 
surface snow capped mountains, aud sulemno 
forests, aud great cities, the dust of Jesus 
aud Shukespeure, and all the generations of 
the dead, and then believe that the Almighty 
Maker created it to be the private property 
of Tom Jones and William Sinith! Aud such 
a human maggot as that bugs the delusion to 
what he calls a soul that he will be permitted 
some day to walk and exchange thoughts 
with the angels; as if he had any thoughts to 
exchange with anybody or anything. 

But the leaveu is ut work, aud it will some 
day leaven. the whole lump. The new wine 
is ferinenting, and the old bottles will not 
much lopger hold it. The day of the emauci- 
pution of the masses from tbe thraldom of 
the classes is dawning. The people are stir- 
ring in their sleep, fur the night is fur ad@- 
vanced, aud the tirst streaks of the dawu ure 
already to be seen on the sky. May God 
vruut that the first color be nut red. 


LETTER WRITING FOR THE CAUSE. 


—. 





A Method for Pushing Single Tux Ideas 
that is Becoming Popalar. 

“Yes; Iocan write a letter.” This reply 
comes quite regularly and heartily from many 
Who inquire of THE STANDARD What they may 
du iv behalf of the mouvement, aud are re- 
minded that they muy spread the light by 
ma of their pen. ludeed, a lurge proportion 
of siugle tax people throughout the country, if 
they would make their iutluence felt, ure 
obliged to depend almost entirely on writing 
letters. The situation in which tbey work 
aud live gives thei little or no other channel. 
Not av few of them are fallug into live cheer- 
fully, taking up the task that it is possible for 
them tu perform. ‘There ure wauy more 
who, duing what they can by other mens, 
see the udvanlages of writing tetters, and 
are sending at deast one ai week to 
sume one Who jis nob yet with us but who 
Inay be inclined to pay atbenton to 
the words of an earnest correspondent. The 
work is cheaply done, and 1s otten fruitful of 


good results. Even when no auswer is 
elicited, it may not buve been in vain. 


There are wbundant reasuns for a public mau 
ur the editor of a newspiper declining Lo 
reply tu an unknuwn correspondent, aud yer 
What that correspondent has said nay have 
is weight with him. Kditors are ever on 
the wateh for evidences of the drift of pub- 
lic sentiment, and, though they may not 
chime in with its changes, they are bound 
sume time to recognize in some mnaaner the 
change in general opidion that is surely taking 
plice iv regard to the single tax, Make kuowu 
your sentiments thea, trends, aud .trust to 
line jor the effect. Take eacouragement 
froma zealous worker who sends word to 
THE STANDARD thatin three weeks lately be 
Wrote to three public neu and eighteen news- 
papers, and was happy in finding several of 
his letters in print, Don't be discoyraged if 


you fuil to get even a single response. ‘Try 
again, The work is liks tishing, Sometimes 


the line goes where there is sowething to 
catch, snd sometimes it dogs not Keep at it 
patiently. The interest that is being shown 





in single tax letter writing is indicated iu the 
following letters: 








wratbiticr 


Annapolis, Md.—Lam a young man, but T 
thiuk {£ understand the single tax doctrine. 
By writing letters to the press I have engaged 
in ® controversy with a learned opponent 
who would perbaps have paid little attention 
to me in aw spoken argument. Yet in type he 
bas no advantage over me by reason of his 
ave, his geueral knowledge, bis positiun, or 
his reputation. The argument alone is what 
the public wants, und [ am beating bim in 
that. +N O. 


Morristown, N. J.—<A single tax map should 
write many letters. Short letters do the most 
good, Truth is casily grasped and digested 
by most minds, when boiled down. into com- 
pact and self-evident form, Then short and 
precise Communications are apt to command 
respect and they dvun’s interfere with the du- 
ules of those to whom they are addressed. I 
bave for yeurs done a great deal of lis kind 
ot work and buve baud vuccasivn to nutice the 
influence it eXerts. J. G, 


Miamisburg, O.—l heartily concur with 
those of our Iriends who believe ina letter 
Writing caippaign, and if we continue it with- 
out mnvermission till 1892, that year will tella 
different tale from 1888. H, M.S. 


Greensburg, Ind.—[am an isolated single 
taxman. Abt least ldo not know of any one 
who vives the matter any attention bere. 1 
um the only snbscriber to THE STANDARD, but 
l bave distributed quite a number of pupers 
and tracts. This community is uw very quiet 
farming ove iu which tbe political chauges 
are few, the vote—and the republican tna- 
jority—being about the same oue yeur after 
uuother. We propose this week to orgunize 
wu tariY reform society, and if thatis a suc- 
cess, | think there will be oppurtuuities olfered 
Lu web persuus to eXuunne the Whole subject 
vf tuxation, Week betore last 1 placeu a 
coinplete set of Henry George’s works ip the 
Jibruries of Hasting’s cullege, Nebraska, and 
Betbuny college, West Virginia. L think I 
can find time to write one single tux letler 
euch week. Ithink I shall write in such a 
way as to cali attention and then inelose a 
tract seltiug forth some phase vf the sub- 
ject, and if possible get the person uddressed 
enouvh interested tu uke further ne 

W. OU. F. 


Sparta, Ill.—Letter writing will tend to 
bring the subject of the single tux intu tavor 
as well as prominence. A public man will 
often appreciute a letter froma stranger us 
a*persouul compliment and in that be may not 
be far wrong. ‘The tendency will be to in- 
cline him our way and cause bim to investi- 
gate. No newspaper comment should pass 
unnoticed. Every siurto the cause shuuld 
be rebuked and every brave Word encourayed. 
The tiphtis vou. Itis by grappling with this 
ole, encouraging that one, anu appealing 
tu the higher sense of right and justice iu all 
mien that the battle is tu be fougut and won. 
The single tax is the only thing that cau safely, 
justly and permaneauly make natural oppor- 
Luniues free. k. 


Parkersburg, West Va —The plan of writ- 
ing letters is good in several ways. It gets 
us Into the way of writing letters, and also 
makes us aggressive. We jump onto auy- 
body if they dare write against the single 
tax, W. J.B 


San Luis Obispo.—I send you a copy of the 
Courier-Item of Santa Cruz, in which I have 
marked an article Which gives my letter with 
editorial comments. ‘This is the first favor- 
uble meution this paper bas vouchsafed the 
single tax. Ina parallel column you will uo- 
tice a short editorial! on the “License Ordi- 
nance.” | have written to the editor again, 
thanking him, and using this editorial as a 
text fur another short article. The heading 
to my srticle—‘The Land Tax”—is the ed- 
itor’s, as, of course, my wording would have 
been different. IF, J. M. 


Black Diamond, Cal.—I am doing ali I can 
for the cause under the circumstances, but 
am forced to admit that the people around 
meare generally dull—all farmers like my- 
self. When I go away from home I go 
“heeled” with the congressional petition aud 
ducuments. I work in single tax ideas in all 
my communicatious and to the local news- 
papers us a correspondent. J. A. BL 

New York.—For two years I have been a 
writer of letters, Au obscure local newspa- 
per in the interior first encouraged me by 


printing my letters, which have always been 
“cheerful but aggressive.” E. Kk. 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Half Nail, Hatt screw, 

An ingenious inventor has devised a new 
screw—half nail and half screw; two blows 
of the bammer, two turosof the serw driver, 
and itisin. Its holding power in white pine 
is said to be 832 pounds, against 298 pouuds 
the holding power of the present screw. 


en’ 


Substicuce for Sille. 

A French ebemist clainsto have discovered 
an artificial substitute for silk. Nitrated 
cellulose is the base of this new silk... The 
cellulose is rendered soluble by the neid of 
certain chemicals. It assumes a certain con- 
sistency in the aciduluted water and can be 
drawn out by a regular movement. The 
thread thus formed must be dried quickly, as 


it passes through a recipient in which 
dry ouir circulates freely and may be 


reeled off when dry. The filament thus 
obtained is gray or black, and a great 
number of soluble colouring substances may 
be introduced into the etherized solution, in 
order to obtaiu filameot of varicus colors, 
The fllament so produced ts transparent, 
supple, cylindrical or flattened, aud silky. to 
the touch, the breakiny strain beiug twenty- 
five kilos per square m.limeter. It is not 
affected by acids or alkalies of averaze 
strength, by bot or cold water, alcohot and 
acetic. ether. Spun glass, which has been 
known for so long, is nut a more wonderful 
product than spun celluluse, and the latter 
may be applied in many more ways than the 
former. 


Traunsmission of Power by Vacnum. 

London Industries says that the Popp com- 
pauy, in Paris, for the distribution of cvom- 
pressed air for working clocks, and also for 
motive power purposes on w Jarge scale, bas 
arivalina compuny whieh sells power by 
meansof raretied air, The works are situ- 
ated in the Rue Beaubourg, und were estab- 
lished in 1885, and contain three steam-driven 
wir pumps, Which produce in the network ot 
distributing pipes converging at the station: 
a vacuum of about 20 inches of mercury. 
The motors ut the subscribers’ premises are 
similur in construction to smali steam = en-. 
emes, and work by reuson of the excess of 
pressure of the atmosphere over thatin the 
exhaust pipes. There ure in all some 150. 
motors at Work, varying in power from 1g 
horse power tu 2hy horse power, und the 
createst distauce trom the station is 2,500 
feet. Oneof the directors of the company 
has recently read a paper before the Paris 
society of civil engineers, ins which he gave 
the efficiency of these Vvacuunl mvutors at 81 
per cent; but the system is cbviously only 
applicable over small ureas, and can, there- 
fure, not cumpete with the Popp system of 
compressed air distributiva over large areas, 
Au attempt to utilize rarefied air for work- 
iug dynamos, and thus supply electricity 
from the station in the Rue Beaubourg, has 
failed, owing to the low efficiency of the sys- 
tem asa whole and the cuinplications it en- - 
tuils. The company have, therefore, in- 
stalled at their stution dynames and sepa- 
rate engines for the direet distribu-ion of 
current, and this machinery is worked in the 
evening, while the vacuum pumps are worked 
during the dav. 











Consumption Curede 


An old phys cian, retired from practice, having had 
Diaced Ino his bands by an East Indian mis@ionary. the 
formula of asiuple vegetable remedy for ule speedy 
and permaneot cure of Consumption, GWronchitts, Car - 
tarrh, Asthma amd ail throat and lung affections; also 
aposiuve and radicalecure for Nervous Debility and 
alt Nervous Complaints, after having tested ifs won- 
derful curative powers in Chousinds of vases, lias tele 
it bis duty tumuake it Known tu his'sulferng. felows, 
Actuated OV this motive aud oa desire tu rehneve hue 
man suffering, Iwill send free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, Frenehn or Engush, 
with full direetions for preparing or using, Sent by 
mail by addressing With gtaumop, name this paper, W. 
A. Noves, 149 Power's block, Ruchester, N.Y, 


ELY’S 
CREAM 
BALM 


T have used two bot- 
tles of Ely’s Cream 
Balnt and consider 
myself currd. I suf- 
fered 20 years from 
catarrh and ecatarrh- 
alheadache, cud this 
is the first remedy 
that afforded lasting 
relief. —D. T. Higgin- 
son, WA Lake street, 
Chicayo, Ill. 

A particle isapplied into eaeh nostri aid as agrees 


able. Price Mieehts atarugpists; by mail, reg tered, 
dleents. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 
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For Billous nod Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Sromach, Sick Head. 
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BEECH AMS 


Ailoess, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
? petite, Shortvens of Breath, Castiveuess, Scurvy, 
Sleop. Krighttul Dr a 
y sufferer is earne stingined toe ‘ Hens hoe ot tines t fis, : iat bh ‘ 
; sutfe wurnestly invite ny ‘se Pills, and abe i oO ae J 
edged to be Wondertul Medicine.—“Worth a guinea a bo gue oteake orate 


And all Nervous and Trembs 


Drevin naam, 1: ! 
NTWRACY MINUTES, 


%, 
410°0— . 


PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females tocomplete health, For # 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED 


LIVER 


LIK MAGICs—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Oygnue; Merengibentn 


they ACT 


arousing withthe ROsSEHUD 


e 
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the Muscular By ages restoring long lost Camplaxions bringing back the Keen edge of apprtige, an 


OF WKALY 


Debihiated is that H 
MEDICING IN Terie SON 
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the : ; wey : an frame, Thes 
dre “facts” admitted by thouands, in ail classes of Hockey aud cae ee ribet Mirauunes torehue Nan cae wil 


W's PLS MAVE 
Full directions w 
Prepared ouly by THON, BEKRCUAM, mt, 


he uf the best puarantees to the Nervous and 
TUK LARGEST BALE OF ANY PATEND 


th each Box, 


Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Rola , o Be 7 : § } 
pel See eee Sper aliys i ¥ hl En § On, 365 aud fey Cunal St., New York 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS 


Ova nat keep ¢ 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 


Bul inquire fret of your druggist, In ordering mention THR GIANDARD, 














June 8, 1889. 
































Binckstone un Property in Land. 

New Yorxr.—To settle au argument on the 
single tux question, between a legal friend 
and myself, please inform me where itis that 
Biackstone says “there is no basis in nature 
for private ownership of land.” 

Wa. MEREDITH. 

The quotation you want as weil as the 
quotation which was printed over the 
poem in Tut STANDARD of May 25, en- 
titled “Man’s First Chart of Freedom,’ 
can be found on pages t and 2 of volume 
Il of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 


Jaws of England, four volume edition, 
W. BLS. 


Wages Not Drawn From Cupital. 
“In “Progress and Poverty,” page 21, Mr. 
George says: The proposition I shall en- 
- deavor to prove, is . 
oOThat wages, unstead of being drawn from 
capital, are in reality drawn from the prod- 
uct of the Jabor fur which they are paid.” 
The above was read by a minister and a 
D.D., a man of learning, travel and culture, 
and in commenting thereon here is what he 
says: This proposition is not true and no 
amount of sophistry can make if appear so to 
a clear thinker. To illustrate: A bas $100,000 
aud propuses to enter upon a mauufacturing 
enterprise; he hives 200 men at $50 per month 
and persistently works away with this force 
torone year. In this time he pays bis men 
recularly. Their paid up wages amount to 
$120,000. But his manufactory has proved a 
failure as there is no demand for his goods, 
and the whole production 1s lumped off at 
$20,000. This $20,000 and the $100,000 are all 
“absorbed in paying for labor and A has  no- 
thing lett. if Mr. George’s proposition Is 
true, A should keep his $100,090, and pay his 
luburers not $100,000, but $20,000, the entire 
product of the labor. In the case supposed 
“ibis the capital and not the product of labor 
which pays the wages. P. T. SoutH. 
In paying to his employes their wages 
“atthe end of each month the mianufact- 
urer is simply paying for or buying what 
«they have produced during the month. 
“At the beginning of the month there was 
the raw material—let us say leather—at 
the end of the month there were shoes. 
These shoes represent the raw material 
plus the increased value given by the la- 
bor, the superintendence and the capital; 
and the added value that labor has given 
is the wages it gets, not, however, in the 
‘form of shoes, but of money, as that is 
the medium of payment agrecd upon. 
Now the remainder of the value of the 
shoes, over and above the value of the 
raw material, belonss to the employer, 
and if he has bought the product of his 
men cheap then his profits are large; if 
he has been foolish enough to continue 
fora year buying their product for more 
than it was worth he loses monev. But 
in this latter case wages are not drawn 
from capital. The laborers have simply 
taken advantage of an opportunity to 
work, and then have sold their product 
for more than it was worth. It is just 
the same as when a trapper sells his fox 
skins for $2.50 apiece to amerchant. The 
fox skins are the trapper’s product—his 
wages. He sells them for money. Then 
afterwards the merchant finds he cannot 





















































































resell the skins for more than Si.75 
apiece. The merchant loses money, 


But the trapper is not “paid out of capi- 
tal.’ His pay is his product and he sells 
it for more than it is worth, that is all, 
On the average, however, the extra high 
prolits over balance the losses, and an 
averare rate of interest and wages of 
superintendence goes to the employer, 

Of course it is understood that a third 
individual comes in for his share before 
the whole transaction is settled. This is 
the landlord who charges both employer 
and his men for the opportunity to work, 
so that the laborer does not get his full 
product, nor does the employer get his 
full share. W. BOS, 


Rental Valtues—Single Tan Limtbced. 


_BENNETS, Pp, O., Pas—In the evolution of our 
single tux reform, ismt it proper to say the 
“single tax” means the taxation of appropri- 
ated land valites for all purposes of govern: 
ment, national and local, to the exclusion of 
all other taxes! Thave always disapproved 
of the expression, “The tiking of reut by tax- 
ation,” forthe rent growling outof the present. 
unnatural and unjust conditions will be dis- 
placed by the application of the single tax, as 
above defined, without being identical in 
amount with the present rent. Besides, | 
think the revenue of government sheuld be 
commensurite with the needs of government 
economically administered, and nob an arbi 
trary amount vaecording to another standard, 
The lund is free, but government must be paid 
for, und We propose a common tux on the 
common domain for the common government. 
Of course, the tax to be apportioned aveord- 
ing to the relative value of the land, 

James D. McDanpe, 
If it were usual to say that we propose 
to take trent” by taxation, your objection 
would bea good one, for rent to the ordi- 
nary man means house pire, eo, But is 

a fact we generally say that we propose 
to take “the rental value of land” or that 
we propose “to tax land to its full rental 


e quite as good 
she you 


mulue,” which seems to m 
a formulation ef our idea us the 
make. 


stricted to the needs of economiciliy ad- 
ministered yovernment. That is, To sup- 
pose, you mean that if we can get along 
without doing so we should uot take the 
full rental value of land. Butif, as you 
suy further on, land is the ‘common” do- 
main, why should you take onty a part of 
its rental value for the “commonalty” or 
community, and leave to the landowner 
the remainder? Would not common 
rights be thereby infringed ? | Your: posi- 
tion-——that of the single tax limited” men 
—seems to me ilogival. W. 1S. 


Whar Proportion Does Rent Bear fa Dis- 
tribution? 


Toronto, Ont.—(C1) Can it be estimated what 
proportion of the produce is due to rent—tbat 
is, all land in use both by owner and tenant! 

(2) The objection is sometimes made by the 
opponents of the single tax that the Wx upon 
land values would ‘be a tax on one class of 
suciety only. lf rent depends upun the pres- 
‘sure of population er competition for land, 
and is paid from the produce of labor aud 
capital, would it not be an equal tax upon allé 


Wouldn't it act like a graduated tuceme tux? 
R. G. Kent. 

(1) Ido not think there could) be any 
wecurite or even approximately accurate 
estimate made, Ordinary tenement anid 
staall house dwellers, such as factory 
operatives, pay from one-quarter to one- 
half their earnings for house rent. Pirni- 
ers Who rent pay one-third to one-half the 
crop. Railroads extort enormous reuts 
from, the public, for railroad fares are 
rent, in large part. The profits of mining 
corporations are frequently almost ill 
rent. Butit would be impossible to esti- 
inate what proportion rent bore to pro- 
duction, 

(2) Under the Jand value tax system 
everybody except the man living on land 
that, has no value would pay rent, either 
directly to the govermment or indirectly 
tothe man who afterward paid it to the 
government; and in one sense the tux 
would fall equally upon all, that is 
would fallin proportion to the ame itof 
the conmion domain monopoliv a. Tt 
would take from the rich as a elass mineh 
more than any income tax ever vet de- 
vised, for rathoads, wWhiarves, city lots, 
mines, forests, farming Tands, water 
rights which the rich own’ cannot: be 


hidden from the tax assessor like incomes: 


or personal property. 


WL. BLS. 

BerLInGtTon, Vt. —Will you kindly give the 
readers ol ‘THE STANDARD the title, publisher 
end eost of Professor. Symes’s work on pu- 
litical economy, Mentioned by Mr. George i 
his letter a few weeks avo: und also state tf 
there is auy other treatise ou political ecou- 
omy written in the spirit of the single tax? 

. H. L. Koorman, 

The work you ask about is ‘A Short 
Text Book of Political Economy, with 
problems for solution and hituts for sup- 
plementary reading,” by J. i. Symes, MM. 
A., of University college, Nottinginam, 
The publisher is) Rivington, Waterloo 
place, London, and the price 2. shillings 
and 6 pence—about GO certs. 

Wedo not know of any other treatise 
on political economy written in the spirit 
of the single tax. 

Currency, 


PHILADELPHIA. —Will yous favor me with 
your reply toa lew questions supplementary 
tomy inquiry which you kKihdly answered in 
Volume v, No, 20, from whieh you will see 
why your rejoinder fails to quite satishy mes 

(I) fin your epinton the government ean 
nub issue anindeliaitely large uumber of vatid 
“prouuses lo puy” gold and silver when the 
tunount of gold aud silver remus fixed 
without bankrupting itsell, how is it) that 
people can issue “pronises too pay” in the 
form of mortgages, promissory notes, bonds, 
ete, far in exeess of all the silver and gold 
in existence without @ fear of depreciation us 
loge as behind cach individual promise there 
is tnarketable wealth, ofher dha gold or sil- 
rer, Wexeess Of the nouinal vatue promised, 
Merevotile ludebtedness being not tamited by 
Lhe aniountof pold extiut, why should) notes 
used for currency be so limited? 

(2) From your answer L presume that your 
nssummption of @ depreciition ul currency. in 
wase of ah eXpausion of its volume is ex- 
plained on the score of insolvency. Thuis ciuse 
was carefully exeluded in iuiy question. 
What reusos have you ‘lo ussuime lsulveney 
Lo necessarily follow wa expansion Cf credit 
money! Will the yvatueo? a dolar be alfected 
by au expansion of currency as lone as iv re- 
InAs Willig the bounds of sound credit! 

Gs) What do you dmean by tink or irredeem- 
whie paper money? laoits verbal qweuuimuy 
such a thin is too me inconcemable, Paper 
Lhoub iso virtually ieredeemuabie is worttitess. 
‘The so-called inconvertible notes, though wot 
iustuubly couvertivle milo Goin, are: redecmeud 
in services When uceepled by the issuer for 
tuses. They ure protuises, but the proiine of 
redemption is only dapied, and based upon 
the ‘‘woutidence ino the government.” ‘his 


looseness of Contract is &@ Constant Leiptation- 


bo partially repudiate, to whieh unturtu- 
hutely luo Many Bevernments have yielded, 

(4) How ean the value of @ dollar decline 
while there is no use for a portion of the 





You say that the reventie should he re- | 
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money as such if, according to John Locke, | 
the value of money is netidue to the use of [- 
gold us money, but to the commedity value 
of wold? Will the eommodity value of that 
weaith to Which the hoider of the tote bas a 
right of action be wiped out of existence if 
thore stich valid) clatns are permitted to be 
used as curreney than are needed to earry 
on the comtnerce of the world? 

(5) Whats the objectof mn tax of ten) per 
coat awamiially oo the ase of buok credits as 
curreney, be, ou The issue of curreney hotes 
by any but the national banks, if, as yeu sayy | 
bank credits cau take the place of currency! 

Hveo Bingkam | 

(1) There seem to me to be only two 
Ways for a government to issue money 
other than gold: or silver;-one is to issue 
promises to piy gold or sliver, and the 
vther is to dsstte piper nioney which does 
Hob promise anything except, perhaps, 
that it will be received fromm the: holder 
for taxes or debts. To say that the goy- 
eroment has wealth: Cother than void or: 
silver” behind its notes is not drawing a 
parallel case to thirt of ae tian who issues 
wnote secured by a delinite piece of hand 
ov definite article of wealth, suchas a 
house. ‘The promissory totes, bonds, 
ete, you speak of are mostly secured: by 
definite and tangible sectrities., More. 
over, a eovernment’s notes would all be 
payable on demand, while private notes 
wre payable some to-day, some to-mor- 
row, some ainonth ora year from: now, 

(2) Por the reason, that men aye apt to. 
doubt the solidity of any corporate. body 
that goes overwhelmingly into debt un- 
less it is compelled to; and if a vovern- 
ment were compelled to by war there 
would be iw still greater reason for-dis- 
trusting i's solvency. 

(3) By tint money Lmean just what vou 
have described, ioe., piper money which 
does not promise to pay the holder any- 
thing, but iy be receivable for taxes, 

(Lh) L was speaking of paper money not 
secured’ by any property. Lf there were 
anover wbundance of such money LE think 
it very probable that the unit vate would 
decline simply by reason of the 
abundance, 

(0) The object of such a tax is to give 
the national banks aw monopoly. Eb ean 
only be defended by defending the unjust 
system by which wo rovernment triinsters 
Its oOWn powers toa few midividuads, 

WhB Ss. 
More About Currency. 2 

Bostox,—The statement of W.BOS. that 
should the pvovernment issue one huncdeed 
times the amount of curreney tow in emeula- 
lion the value of the dollar imght> deehoe 


becatise We should have oo use for it, bank 
credit: performing the function of mouey 
sects Ly tue by be open to reasonable ubjec- 
tloh, ; 

No doubt the increase of currency “abnorin- 
why” would deerease the purchisine value ot 
aw dollarin the rise of prices of articles to be 
purchased, but any excess of currency always 
finds Ils Way lulu the bank vaults to be used 
ws whasis fer loans and discouuls. Lt ue doubt 
would bave a bendency to. lower the rate of 
discount by creauug aun easy money market. 
Bub tuo say that aw sulvent evovernment like 
United States could over issue a lecai tender 
circulating medium, redeemable in any und 
wod all necessities of life, uuhaumered bey 
void or stiver redemptive clauses, or that 
such leyal tender could ever fuse its full utart 
Vulue do exchange, would imply ano issue ra 
UXUUSD of ats prerogative of taxation. ‘The 
cuse In pulnt is dlustrated by the scemune ce- 
prectation of our greedbacks during wud alter 


OVER 


the war. The tluctuatious repistered were 
the erratic mevements of cold which wis 
practically demoralized by the  baukers 
Dy othe suUspensiulth Ol Specie puyments, 
CobVerliby ib ile iho COUMANOULLYy, bub 


yeb the law ole the lund -dechured that 
Lwenty-live und eight-teuths eraiin of void 
Wits Lheeugit dollar ds ab tet a suscere cum 
Theaulary Upon Lhe Uninc levisiation Gf thaut 
Litne Lhabt Lhe onutv purty that refused the 
greenback was Lhe poverttent tab issued it, 
woe bad the dutlucnce of the lobby been tess 
the word’ “excepe” would tave been left out 
of the Goutract and gold, silver and preen- 
backs would have been equivaleny in pay logy 
powers as louey, butbnu duubt the two Maebals 
would have pone abroad, on eon of the 
Nise of prices nicidenut to lurve production aid 
consdiuption during the war. bdodot believe: 
thu dlls of soviety can be cured by au uicrense: 
vl the curreney, ‘The atiount ob currency 


id justs thsedi bo the requirements of busatiess 
exschutipe dud When Chere is a surplus tb re 
Lites nue bank vats Unb cabled inte im qui 
Silign bY au lucredse of Lhe stialierexchanses 
WALTER MANNING, 


of trade, 


et mantener 





YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dellaron. watches 
without getune fall peerticou. 
lars abou the best watches 
dade, our heystone Dust. 
Proofcoulour mode of sclhag 
thempin (Sabs ag pa dred, 
Weteornantee you absolately 
wis tis buss Exueluslye tereltary 
wivento Active Agents, Prices, 
$7 to $rgo. Our special $43 
Watch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
kinerantee our prices to be the very lowest at which any 
watches ofequalqudityean be sold, and we protectons 
Gustumerstally. We refer to aty cooimiercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000, 
Wehave selling agents in every lane city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once « 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB Ca. 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia. - 


AUS. AGATHA MUALER ATICINS WLLL 
ge tht howde porary ated in sulu Fae tery wd 
ry She vending ab ber residenc oe r 
Kew Yorke & ub feo JW. Sed 324 great, 













a NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS COLOKS 
tor Cheuse ofchiidren Lenrnivg to podtite. | 
These puts represent ail the hiutest art colors and: 

“bits, and man be given teeted che yourgest childten 
With uibsohitesatery.: Thess come mounted ipat) neat, 
titepaiettes, orin titpbos es. They are all specluly pre. 
pared: foros bi> thee thost eminent: manuhichurer of 
volors ain Europe--APr. Ginther Wagner, of Hanover, - 
Germany, Phey mist net be ehissed with ordiuary 
children’s paruis, palkop ag cheap form ada tude of in 
jumious aiid potsebous miaterbils. They are really nue 
artevolugs in eonverient fori: for use ain sad espe. 
chilly non-potsonous for the needs of children. 


PRANG’S GUTLINE PICTURES, 


With these non-pedsonous Colours for children we tssite 
ever series of outdo idustrations of fanittar sab- 
jects as practicessheets. ‘The orygiial design ds. fur- 
Wished fo enebomiee bv. some tondiag uruist, and 1s 
strictly eorreet: in foray and detih Directions how to: 
paint. thei are: furnished with every sertess . One 
specimen sheet of etch series is furnished, ‘colored: by 
hand, inorder to serve: the children aia pute for hur, 
nonlous coloring, and as id example of artistie work 
isthe foutidation. oClaste. The tistruction is at the 
Wore siecessftil Geciuse supplied: th the fori of winuse: 
tien : eee 2 Ne. ! 
PRICK 


Palette 


wee 


OF PIRANG’S NON-POTESONOUS 
ae LO FT t,) + 
Colors— 
Palette A, containing six colors. with) brush, LU canta; 
Palette B, contiuing nine volors With brusi, 15 celts, 
Hagle Coiorn— os races 
Box No. t, contammiog efht colors and brush, % cents, 
Hox Now 4, containing twelve colors iad two. brushes, 
{Weents, ; 
Qne boa Ng, 2of Prang’s non-spomenous colors and one 
package of Priaang’s outline pletutes (Clg ht Ta packige 
WITH an exttieopy: of one of chem painted) oy bind 
and fulb directions) G0 cents.” : ; : 
Or one box No. Dot Percneg’s hou-poisonous colors and: 
three packages of Prang's outline pletures (eaeh puck. 
age different diedesien), 610g, a ; 
To be found. at tl lewdiig sliationers, or will 
by mall postpaid on réceipl of price 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
VORTRALT OF HENICY GEORGE: EN 
COLORS, 
Only One Dollar. 3 
The mun whose rigtt prinerples and deep convictlo 
bive made the great moveneut for the single tax. ou: 
hind Vichies ttits, fiir strecessful, must be dear to thou 
Sands whe wntel andl appeove: lis course, 
iat bin fentures are dot soo faimihar, and the esteem 
in Wwhilelbbhe held tas promupted onury requesus for: 


the publi@ntion of tas preture do worthy and permanent - 
form. | 


Realizing this urgent demand, we 
the publication of an entirely new 
portratt of 







bo sent 


bey to announce 
and very striking 


HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors aud is full dife size, designed: to be 
framed toin outside measurement of 17x22 inches. . 





This pleture willbe sent, on receipt of price, by mal 
postpidid. Henmitteneus diy oe mds either by chuck 
pustotticeorder, registered letter, OF postal notes > 


Lb. PRANG & COW ART PUBLISHERS 
Moston, Marrs. ge 

NEW YOURRK 38 Pond street. ; 

CEC AGO TU NWSikboi tee, oie iit 

RAN FQ UNCES@OR 990 Clonee redid street, 





THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


lL A Svtlabus of Progress aud Poverty, Louis BP, Post. 
B pies, anak a 
n Austrilina System DLonis Post, ft pages, 
“& barst Pertnedpies,  bbeors GQeoree. A pages, so 
4 Phe Giott te the Goe or the Barth. Herbert Spon. 
Cor, Ad paapres, : 
Dd Farmers aid the Shigle Tex, ‘Thomas G. Shear 
Nata, oS pages, ae 
6 Vibe Countons of Taxation.  bEbetey George, 
T ALiwyer'’s Beply to Crruieissas. 
16 pitszes. ; 
s. Back tothe Livnd, 


“we 


A pagese ooo: 
samuel B. Chaurke. | 


. Hishop Nults. IG pages. 


. Uneinplosed Linkor . 
PQ. “Dave (cases Paty Stipted, 
lk Social Proteins, 
Lh Objections ta tiie 

A pages, : 
i. Land “Paxation oA Conversation. Between David 

Dtetlev bvet sand Tteniry Creare of pases. . 
16. Hlow to Pierease Protlts. AJ. ateers. 2 piges, 
Prices of Sige Tax Library: Two page tracts) 
copy, beet; ddeop ies, J Gents; La eopdes, 20G0ttes 1 OY 
copies, Bho, —. : : ee 
Fourie trnete—Peopy, 2eentss Weooles, 1 eeutsy.: 

Ukieapie scents: Eire pies, Si OE Duss 
Miptitspage triicis—beoapy sbeeuts: JO vonies, WW cents 

Pcopies, SUceits; 1,0 Copies, 8b. ; ised 
DeAt er repaige tree b copy, dboeedts, 6 

Cents; (open, BLGay L00U copies, S12. 
Noextrachiarpe bya + PTE ¥ 
The follow log iuebers of} the “Band and Labor tt 

brary ace souibit seks ; ; : : 


6 Rettle's Nightiiere, Louts F, Posts, 4 pages, 
7 New York's boca J. We Sullivan. 4 pages. 


\ Hook iin. ob pagers, 
Atlpages, aa. Paper, 36, ; 
Pane Vix.) Phos. GL Shearniiin, 


coples, 


1G Abs sterious Oisstppenriuness, lewis sreeiund, >a 
Lt Batlors! Snug Haerbor suid the Riodall Marna, 


welt 
Crostncdieles 12> pies, : 
Mh. The Collegiite Church ane Shoemaker’s Ftold. 
T. Crniscditles  b2pauges. : 
1b. Univ Drei Aber CO. Thorias. 4 pages 
Ib. Plas the daw of Christ. Rev, Sob Spencer, 
Qh. Christianity aod Poverty, 
2. Poverty and Christhinity. EO. Pentecost. 8 png ey 
26. Relipton va, Beobberyo. bew Dro aleciivirn. 8 peg ey: 
td. Antiahivery and Aati-poverty, Eb O, Pettecunt, | pp: 
29. Tenement flouse JLorabeiy, J.008, Huntington, 4& pp: 
BL Buchullsta— [ts Trach and fis Error, denny Geurge 


App 
Rather shunting ton) pt 


4 putes, 
38. “God Wills [t."' Henry George, 4 pages, : 
44. Huw John’s Father Saw tue Licht. WC. Woods. Ipy 
Si. Ten Thoughts for Christian ‘Thinkers, Kev. Jolin W 

Kratner. 4 pices. 
SA. Whit the United Liahor Party Wan, Henry George - 
2 piles, : ; 
O. Hints as to Winer You Candle. Henary George, 4 pp 
Ti, My Butener Wont and Wy Grocery diag Wille 
MeCipbe bf psaies, ; po 
BhoA dtepublleii’s Heasous for Supportluge Clevelod 
Heder Pirandello 2 gaan, Ga ind 
Ss. Jedffersan ane Pliddtagy 





Chatueey I Hire, Rat : 


GERMAN TRACTS, 


12. First Principles, Heury George, 4 pages, 

che pee rreenaalas Truth aod tis kvror, Henry Georga 
; 4 pie cos, 
416..Taxing. Ladd Values, Meury Guorga, 3 pages. pre 
47, [tis the Law of Chrisw Kev, 6. HL Bpenecere 

fleory. TIL V pages. ee 
44 The Cisse Piualy biated. HLF, King. 3 pages, ne 
54 Rallors’ Snug Harbor. Wao, 'T, Cronadala, 2 pureg 


SWEDISH. 
The Casu Plainly Busted, oH. HF, King. 4 pages, 


ro oy 


TARIFF TRACTS, 


Preteetionas aU neverei Necd, 
HES, ies ee 
Thies Pari? Questlon Henes George, Ppnagesyooce 
. Americag Ureteetign. jaid>  Uri’ishe Breage Dyads 
Henry George, tpages, ee eee 
. Prateetiot aud Wipes,  Henes George, 8 pages, 
Phe Conmnod Sense ul hoe Teeil Question. Pome: 
GOS ea riya, O53 pies, ty eas eS se 
Protection tie Frrand of Lasher? Thomas @, Shea 


Henry Georgy. 


oo AD, ELS 2 : 
75. A-Short Tack? History. Thomas GG. Beara. 
PLEO, oe : ee : 
76. Viain Pulk to Protectlonists, Thomas G, blegrmai 
4 pages, : 


Tl Au Addresg ty Workingmen on the Tall! Question - 
Henry George, 94 pages, ; ‘ cos 
A set of Tarif Tracts willbe sent to any address 


wen can dren THE BTANDAKD, 
. 18 Union square, New Vorb city, 
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To dutia Ward Howe. 

The following poem, dedicated to Julia 
Ward Mowe, was written by William Llovd 
Garrison and read by him at the anniversary 
meeting of the New Eqgland Weman suf- 
frage association in) Boston Musie hall on 
May 20: 

Whoever sings a sung that Ifts a care, 

Or with a verse the human heart iuspires, 
Whoever clears with flashing wit the air, 

Or kindles with wise speech the sacred fire, 
Kovows not the gratitude all unexpressed 
That, voiceless, slumbers in the human breast. 





As one Who worships distantly a star, 
Cheered by its rays, enlightened by its 
beams, 
Breatbes blessings as the planet shines afar, 
Claiming ass:ciation but in dreams, 
So to our guest I liftin humble phrase 
My gratitude for her outstretching days. 


When to the gifts that Nature kindly lent 
Is added culture gained by studious care, 
On bigh idealsand noble models bent, 
Beauty itself is rendered doubly fair: 
Aud more divine when inthe human soul 
Philanotbropy yet dominates the whole. 


O, thou full orbed and many sided friend, 
Whose excellence no conscious sign dis- 
plays, 
Accept this tribute with the hosts that blend 
Jo wreath u cirelet for thy brow, of bays; 
‘Thy gracious presence, long may it deliyht, 
While suns shall rise and set: and years take 
fight. 


Civilizacion and Taxes, 
Pougthkeorste En erprise. 

Among the accusations brought by the Ber- 
lin commissioners uvgainst the bapless Sa- 
monns, ene is that they are incapable of 
forming a government. As proof ol) thts, 
Mr. Thurston, the British commissiener, says: 
“They have raised no taxes.” Their case 
must be hopeless if they cannot levy taixes, 
When the Samoan islands were discovered, 
190 vears neo, the nude aud graceful ishind- 
ers were indeed without a goveroment, but. 
they were so happy without it that they were 
not cousecious of tbeir sad state. It is traly 
deplorable vhat they do not kuuw how to 
levy taxes. When, under the tuition of the 
three great nations that have now taken 
them in haud, they Jearn bow to roll up a 
great public debt, aud bow to assess tuxes 
at three dollars on the hundred, then they 
will begin to appreciate the blessings of civil- 


‘Texas Siftings. 

Old Muaid—Is there any chance of Henry 
George's single tax becoming a law? 

Old Bachelor (suspiciously)—Why do you 
usk{ 

Old Maid (covivy)—Nothing much, only 
there is a way for single folks like us to 
avoid it. 

“How? 

“By—by getting—" 

But he was gone before she could get any 
further. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL. 


oe By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.,. 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Mutled 

re-paid for 14 cents by the American Swendenborg 
Print ing and Publishing Society, % Cooper Unton, New 
Youk City. 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the lute campaign quantities of our best 
tructs were assorted for speciil work, and many of 
these not having been used, ve now place them, with 
some of n More revent diate, in convenient prckuges, 
ata low price, 

Puckagesa may be had at 50c. and &1.00, 

Acld ress, THE STANDARD, 
12 Unien Byuare, 
NEW YORK, 


“™~ 














ene ee SNe ay ce Mt te agen 


Devoted to Secular Religion and Social Regeneration. | 
flugh ©. Peutecont, Rdltor, 


Contains, besides crisp and pointed editors and 
contributions from a corps of able writers, the Sundiy 
wddresses of the ¢ditor before Unity congregation, 

Its the only so-called “liberal”! paper thatadvocater 
radical social regeneration, 

Its columna are open for the absolutely free discus 
ston of all religious and economic theories, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly, Annualsubsertptlor 
one dollar, Sample copies free, AU subscribers wil. 
receive a copy of Mr. Pentecost's book," What I Believe. 
Address, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CQ,, 
No, 4 Warren St., New York, 


Learn tenement san et mee: Seem any mene tee pepe aes mem 
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VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY, 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 

Beparate VOLUTIOR serccerescnseregesosercrngeseees 6:33.30 
Volumes Sand 4, DOuNd COELhOr, .crseserereorsee GedO 
Volumes 3, 8 and L POSTSETETETTITRTTTESEET TTT TT ET EET) 49,000) 
(Expressage extra,) 
THE BTANDARD, 
12 Tinian square. New York 
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QINGhE TAX DUCTRINEN IN A NUT 


SHELL 
T pawphiets on various phases of the socla 
prodial $4 auestion of the hour, All should under. 
Sebh patig, St Sil'ns eal hee tat Soe sens 
iy Ave conte for ols months’ © bach 
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> soap must 


mend soap. 
sale in the 
to stand by 
uttered. .\ 


I» See 


PEARS’ 





Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER © ::):. 


& “Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 





be considered as a means of 


GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom. 


Iam told that my commendation 


of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 


UNITED STATES. I am willing 
every word in favor of it I ever 
man must be fastidious indeed 


who is not satisfled with it.” 


cy 


js the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. 


It is not only the most at- 
It is used and recom- 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a deterrent and cleanser, its emollient properties vrevent tha chafing and dis- 


ecomtorts to which ‘ntants are 80 Hable, 


It has b2en cstablished in London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXRION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and ‘s now sold in every 


city in the world. 


THAT YOU GHT THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitationa. 







jeaS-PIAN 
BR CCBRIGGS Ace 
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Sy GRAND: :- SQUARE: -6 --UPRIGHT 


GRACEFUL DESIGN #* SOLID (ONSTRUCTION 


It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States: but BE SURB 


.4.APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 














PRUGRESS AND PUVERTY, 

An fuqutry Into the Cause ot Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want Wi 
Increase of Woalth-The Remedy. 

BY HENRY GEOKGE,. 
oi pages, 
Gloth, 81.0 Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.5). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
HA? pages, 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morecco, $2.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Au Exanttuation of the Tariff Question with 
Fapecial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 

Halt calfor half morocco, $3.0 


fin Halt Calf: 
Progrens Aud POVELty.csccsescccccvsescsses MSO 
Social Problema.......... 2.00 
Protection or Kree Trade.......ccccsseeess 3.00 
In neta of three, bound alike...........65. 7.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whnele Involves, and How Alone It Cav 
pe Settied. 
HY HENRY GEORGE. 
Sy pages, 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Pasnage-ateArms Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Heury George. 
v7 pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty ian German.) 
TRANSLATION OF Cc. bL FL GUTSCHOW 

: 43) pages, 
' Paper covers, 35 cents. 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Cvrogress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L. LEMONNIER, 
vi8 pages, 

Paper covers, 83275, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Pvotection or Free Trade? iu French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

486 pages, 

Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Iralian.)> 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBERIO. 
362 pages, 

Paper covers, 62.50, 

















For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on recerpt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books Imported on 


order. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 
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* MATCHLESS TONE »+* BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


i 
t 
' 
' est collectable through vour own bank, with New York 
\ 
1 


“MONE 


| 
week. Reliable 


i 
{ cated in the linc of rapid growth and improvement, 
| 
t 
{ 


FANSASR CEEY, WO. 


| FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


! in sums of 81,000 to 810,00 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, These bonds are secured by tirst 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 

’ four tires the ameunt of bonds. Prompt ' iyme-t of 

( principal and interest guaraoteed .t matumcy. rater. 


exchanse: added. Kecorded mortgage forwarded with 
ia) 
CERTIFICATLS OF DEPOSIT 
issued in amounts of $100 and upward, bearing Interest 
! atthe rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
| of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
| ited with a trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 


; euch 


issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment. 

When ordering securities write your name tn full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


BAUERLEIN & CQ.,, 
Securtey Building, 


J. a. 


{ 
| 
| etfect, from the trustee, is attached to each certificate 
4 
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YOu 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 
gents 

rices 
Exclusive @ 





wanted. Lowest 
guaranteed. 
territory given. 


~-.- 


: ENVER, COB HLots 4) encl in South Uni- 
Verstty lace Anges dies bird aud beautiful: Jo- 


BUCK, 66 


ana 2 ee te 


For dufurniaien and plats addres oc, G. 
' Symes Bleek, Denver. Col. 


Os ee ee 
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THE DORCAS MAGAZINE |. 
is full of useful Information on Woman's Handiwork, 
' Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
» &mt other household topics of practical character, Every 
: lady sbould subscribe for it. Price, Uc. a year. Address 
i he Dercas Mauanavinue, 19 Park Place, New York. 
(AYLVANY & BEGG . MILICARYT BAND 
~AF and Orchestra, Office, 67 Third ave, New York, 
| Kesidence, 73 Union st, Brooklyn. Music furnished 
+ Or all occasions, 
| 7OLcanps 
| COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. luth and l4th sts. 
OUMANs CHULECA WINTURE isa 
sure cure for all summer complaints. Price 35 
| Ceats, Holmiin’s Pharmacy, c81 Fourth avenue, sear 
' ‘TPwenty- seventh street, New York, 


1) eee esfieaae plant gf siden "ae BOWERY 
near Prince street. 
(eONCORD CO-OPERATIVE PRINT NO 
COMPANY (Lid) 
14 Elm street, cor, Canal, N, ¥. 


JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 


Oo ee 


BOOK, 


ree et tear erm mene et eee manne een nine me + tee re 
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| ARE You » 

| urTt RED, 

| That isthe question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent eure for hernia (breach) er rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 

| year for the last twenty years, and they have 

It cures by penetrating through 

| @ skin and building up and 
strengthening the wbdominal wall, at the same 

time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 

is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 

; inanms are cured by the remedy alone witbout the aid 

| of atruss, Boreness caused by chating or presaure of 

truss piuds, relieved lmmediitely, The pressure can be 

relazed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 

Insix tovight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 

cure an ordinary case, §8; sample package, contatning 

enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mail, postpaid, 

upon receipt of price, Full directions accempany each 

| kage, O, ¥RINK, sole proprietor, 34 Broad Way, New 
ors. (Opposite the post office) 


stayed cured, 
the pores of the 
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Do You Want Money? 


Yave you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand \\geree 
Dollars? You can multiply ge = 
It by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our x ; 
watches in your city, We O : 
tising matter free, give exclu 

Rive agency, sole use of onr 


guarantee you absolutely 
club forms, and protect you from conpetition, 






against los s, supply adver- 


You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Prouf Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 


no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to any 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000, Full Paid, 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
aog ‘Walnut St., Philadelphia, «= 


(CURE ‘S:. DEAF 


— > eck'a Pat. improved Cushioned Ear 
SiPrume PERFECTLY RESTORE 
a) ERE MRARILN G whether Desfnese is caused 
Bi by colds, fever or injuries to the natural drum, 
Invisible, comfortable, alwayain portion: Muale, 

es] conversation, whispers heard distinctly. Success 
A =}ful where all other remedies fail, Sold only by 
: PX! FL HIESCOX, G53 Broadway, cor. th St, 
New York, Write or cal] for {llustrated book of proofs FREE. 


i i ee SV ergot 


facoree UNIVERSITY 280425 


panremereccey Cinauranteed 6 yeurs, 


pe Ae hey Load the World sep 


‘ a We * sell direet to 
= ees families,and send for f 
Tey g0.4 trial in your own & 
. Bo Deaee home before you buy. F 
ene aCutnalogue Free. Z 
> Estab. 185%. Incor, 1877. : 
MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO., 
235 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 


$2.50 550.00 EARN MONEY 
$7.50 $50.00 by Collecting Kinkwan's 


Borax Soav Wrarrens. 
We pay cash for then, Write to us fora oireular, 
KIRKMAN & SON, 80 Catharine Street, New York City, 
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BY PISO'S CURE FOR’ 1: 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Couch Syrup. ‘Pastes good. Use 


intine. Sold by drugyists, 


“CONSUMPTION 





BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Bonn Ping. 





Published monthly and devoted to liarature, polities, 
science and art. 


A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD'3 MAGAZINE reeogniz- 
ny the fuer that “revolutions uever gu back wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TAKIFF KEFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to tight it out on this ine” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, thas “un 
necessary taxation fis unjust! taxation,” 

The well known reputation of the editors, Is a fuaran- 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE io all its departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, aud that the mouth- 
ly bill of fare, set. befure its readers, will be wlike wel- 
come in the bome, the otice and the workshon, 


Subscription price, e2:04 year; Scents a number. 

Subseriptions received by bookserers, nuewsdealers 
and postmasters every where, or remit by bP, O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, 

Sample copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York, 


NEW BOOKS, 


Divided Liven, 

ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 
Witious Woman,” “The False Friend,’ “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc, Cloth, 81.0. Paper 
Covers, 0 cents, 

A Friendto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Autbor of “Calamity Jane,” “a 
Plucky One,” etc, Cloth, 610, Paper Covers, 
vents 








The Veteranand His Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author ofa “Fool's Errand,” 
ere, Cloth, 61.00, 
A Boston Girl. 
AG Boston Bar fiarbot and) Parts, 
Cet 


Paper Coveys, 5 


Carteotea VCerrv's Poensn. 
Wr. CiOthe, SLO 
Kady. ; 
ANovelL By Patience Stupleton, Cloth, 81.00, Pa. - 
per Covera, 50 vents, 
Swedish Folk Lore. 
By He:man Hofberg. Translated by W. H, Myers. 
With 41 fuil page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, 61. 
lorence Fables, 
By William J, Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, W cents, 
Miriam Balestier. 
By Falgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00, 


Cloth, §1.0u. 


A novel, 
50 cents, 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 
A hovel, By FH. House, (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 


Paper, 


cents, 
Under the Maples. 
Anovel, By Waiter N, Hinman. Cloth, $1.00. Pauper, 
SO cents, 


Adventures on the Monquito Shore. 

By K. George Squier, M. A,, F. 8. AJ With 60 Ilustra- 
tions, imo, cloth; 81.00, 

Edition de Luxe of Poema ot Pansion. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fuily illustrated with pho- 
togravures, Wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto 
Cloth, $4.00, Fail Morocco, $7.8. 

Sovge of a Haunted Heart. 

By Minna Irving. With portrait of the author, Unie 

form with “Poems of Passion,” Cloth, 81.00, 
The Wrong Man. 
A Novel, By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % centa, 


The Shadow of the Bara. 


A Novel. By Ernest pepencey Pierson, Paper, 2% 
cents, 
Aunt Sally's Boy Jack. 
ANovel, By N,J.W. LeCato,. Paper, 3 cents, 
Av Jmpeossible Ponsibility; er, Can 8 
Things Hee = 
A Novel, By Charles E. fe ingate, Paper Covers, 3 
ce 5 


Rechefeucauld’s Moral Maxine, 
With Stee! Portrait of Author. Cloth, 61.u, 
Rounseanu'’s Confessions. 
Fully and beautifully Ulustrated, Two volumes in 
oue, Cloth, §1.5u, 
. nue Vonitive Philesepky. 
‘Auguste Comte, Translated by Harri 
y bce ciate aby riet Martineau, 
An American Vendetta. 


Ry 7.0. Crawford, Ilustrated, Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
& cents, ; 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CU, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Ubleage, New York aud Han Vranelses, 













































